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A  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  CLASSICAL 
CULTURE 

In  order  to  participate  in  a  discussion  the  speaker  or 
writer  must  be  familiar  with  both  sides  of  the  question. 
We  have  read  numerous  articles  bearing  upon  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  place  of  the  classics  in  education,  some  of  which 
purported  to  be  written  by  those  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  studies,  but  the  greater  number  of  such  papers 
have  betrayed  a  personal  intolerance  and  at  times  a  persisent 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  attacks  on  classical 
learning  have  come  from  those  who  bore  a  deep-seated 
grudge  against  some  tiresome  pedagog  of  student  days, 
or  from  those  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  value 
of  the  studies  they  were  attempting  to  attack,  and  who 
thereby  manifested  to  an  unpardonable  degree  their  utter 
lack  of  the  balance  and  poise  which  true  education  gives. 

When,  in  a  debate,  the  negative  attacks  the  affirmative 
too  vehemently,  the  opponent  on  his  next  appearance 
redoubles  his  defence,  and  often  wins  the  decision  in  the 
mind  of  the  judges.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  speaker 
on  either  side  acknowledges  that  he  must  concede  a  point 
made  by  his  antagonist,  one  of  two  things  may  happen; 
the  debate  becomes  weakened  and  one-sided,  or  by  his 
granting  the  suggestion  made  by  his  opponent,  while  at 
the  same  time  proposing  a  more  feasible  substitute,  he  who 
conceded  may  obtain  the  victory.  In  either  event  a  more 
interesting  debate  is  the  result. 

At  the  risk  of  weakening  the  case  of  the  classics,  the 
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present  writer  has  the  courage  to  grant  that  his  opponents 
(who  shall  be  nameless  and  who  may  be  legion)  have  done 
well  in  some  respects  in  bringing  the  question  forward  for 
discussion,  but  at  the  same  time  he  intends  to  propose  a 
daring  and  yet  safe  substitute  for  the  vagaries  suggested 
by  the  anti-classicist. 

One  word  more,  however,  before  the  last  reading  of  the 
Substitute  Amendment  to  the  Anti-Classics  Bill.  This  is  a 
day  when  those  who  know  least  about  a  subject  undertake 
to  teach  those  who  know  most.  The  man  in  the  street 
instructs  the  attorney ;  the  patient,  unless  dangerously 
ill,  ignores  the  physician’s  warning;  the  learned  pew  derides 
the  lame  pulpit;  the  man  who  knows  no  Greek  condemns 
Greek;  the  indolent  student  who  can  not  master  a  subject 
enlists  his  fond  and  irate  parents  in  his  cause  against  the 
teacher,  and  the  helpless  teacher,  cruelly  betrayed  by  a 
political  school  board,  cuts  the  classics  from  the  curriculum. 
It  is  time  for  those  who  know  to  speak ;  it  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  hear  from  the  classical  teacher  in  school,  college 
and  university;  it  is  only  just  that  a  clear  statement  of  the 
case  should  be  given  by  the  authorities,  by  those  who  have 
studied,  read,  enjoyed,  nay,  lived  Greek  and  Latin  for  a 
term  of  decades.  Possibly  those  who  know  the  value  of 
the  classics  may  be  willing  to  divulge  some  things  and,  by 
conceding  and  substituting,  allay  a  bitter  strife. 

The  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Greeks  is  laborious.  It  is  hard  for  the  student  and  hard 
for  the  teacher.  The  language,  however,  is  elastic,  facile, 
live,  and  can  be  made  extremely  interesting  by  a  teacher 
possessing  the  same  characteristics.  Greek  words  appear¬ 
ing  in  our  every-day  speech,  when  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  eager  student,  rouse  an  unexpected  enthusiasm.  Be 
it  biology,  physics,  mathematics  or  rhetoric  which  he  is 
studying  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  tongue,  the  live  student 
is  pleased  and  surprized  to  learn  that  the  very  name  of  each 
of  those  subjects  is  Greek  and  that  every  branch  of  science 
is  filled  with  terms  derived  directly  from  that  much-abused 
language.  It  is  likely  that  our  friend,  the  Anti-Hellenist, 
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would  have  us  translate  these  valuable  and  illuminating 
terms  into  “plain  English”  and  call  oxygen,  for  example, 
as  the  Germans  do,  “sour-stuff.”  There  are  some  who 
still  prefer  oxygen.  The  student  in  his  first  year  of  a 
classical  language  not  only  finds  the  study  difficult,  but  a 
little  later  in  his  progress,  begins  to  weary  of  it,  and  so  he 
slacks  and  then  he  shirks  and  finally  seeks  ways  and  means 
to  avoid  the  laborious  task.  Why?  Simply  because  the 
average  boy,  girl,  man,  or  woman,  does  not  like  to  work, 
does  not  enjoy  mastering  something  which  is  hard ;  does  not 
desire  that  strengthening  of  character  which  the  surmounting 
of  a  difficulty  involves ;  does  not  care,  so  long  as  the  grade, 
the  credit  and  a  pass  are  forthcoming.  By  the  second 
year,  if  the  subject  is  a  required  course  for  the  student,  the 
classical  teacher  may  as  well  prepare  to  encounter  the 
“trot,”  the  “handy  literal”  translation,  the  “crib,”  call  it 
what  you  will,  the  dishonest  method  of  getting  a  lesson. 
Again  we  query,  why?  Simply  because  laziness  leads  to 
shiftlessness  and  short-cuts.  The  surprize  is  that  the  indo¬ 
lent  pupil  develops  into  the  ingenious  deceiver.  A  student 
will  spend  twice  the  time  writing  in  word  for  word  a  “crib” 
copied  from  a  handy  literal  translation,  that  it  would  require 
to  search  in  a  lexicon  for  each  word,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  could  not  easily  recall.  A  boy  spent  hours  writing  out 
the  parts  of  some  irregular  verbs  on  the  back  of  his  text¬ 
book  in  a  sort  of  ink  which  showed  only  in  a  certain  light, 
and  considered  it  a  huge  joke  when  his  teacher,  relieving 
him  of  the  suspected  work,  overlooked  the  clever  crib. 
A  professor  of  Greek  in  one  of  our  co-educational  colleges 
recently  stooped  and  picked  up  a  book  dropt  by  a  young 
lady  walking  ahead  of  him  on  the  way  to  class;  the  book  was 
a  handy  translation  of  Sophocles’  Electra;  the  young  lady 
was  the  president  of  the  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  she  was  to 
recite  to  the  professor  in  the  advanced  course  in  Greek  the 
next  hour.  He  handed  the  book  to  her  most  courteously; 
his  politeness  was  her  punishment. 

The  crib  habit  is  rife  from  the  second  year  in  high  school 
to  the  senior  year  in  college.  The  fault  is  not  to  be  laid  at 
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the  door  of  the  teacher;  it  is  the  student  who  is  entirely  to 
blame,  for  the  student  fights  against  work,  seeks  the  shorter 
road  to  the  passing  grade  and  the  degree,  and  has  not  char¬ 
acter  enough,  tho  he  may  give  a  beautiful  testimony  in  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting,  to  avoid  stooping  to  dishonest  means 
to  obtain  a  coveted  end.  So  much  for  granting  what  our 
opponents  may  have  suggested,  an  evil  against  which  they 
most  rightfully  have  protested. 

Now,  there  is  some  value  in  the  classics,  even  if  the  aver¬ 
age  student  never  reaches  the  point  where  he  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  Often  a  student,  otherwise  indifferent,  will  express 
a  mental  satisfaction  derived  from  some  point  of  style, 
historic  fact,  philosophic  truth,  or  artistic  merit  mentioned 
casually  by  the  instructor.  Very  few  college  students  are 
planning  to  be  grammarians,  even  that  need  not  cause  deep 
regret ;  he  who  will  be  a  grammarian,  let  him  be  a  grammarian 
still.  He  will  undoubtedly  “settle  hoti's  business  and 
properly  base  oun,”  but  he  will  continue,  as  he  has  in  the 
past,  to  spend  all  his  time  on  the  language  and  miss  the 
thought  and  the  beauty  for  the  words  and  the  forms.  Too 
often  the  teacher  drops  in  such  points  as  those  mentioned 
above  only  too  casually,  too  often  the  wily  student,  who 
hopes  he  will  not  be  called  on,  leads  on  the  indulgent  pro¬ 
fessor  to  give  further  light  on  the  interesting  topic.  But 
the  content  and  the  thought  are,  after  all,  the  best  part  of 
any  literature,  and  nothing  is  alive  which  is  not  suggestive 
and  stimulating.  Better  let  the  professor  err  on  this  artistic 
side  than  on  the  other.  Few  will  become  grammarians; 
all  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  become  cultured; 
all  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  truth,  the  beauty  and 
the  light  to  be  gained  from  a  real  acquaintance  with  the 
great  minds  of  old. 

The  classicists  have  been  accused  recently,  and  ver}' 
justly,  by  a  leading  college  president,  of  not  valuing  their 
heritage;  they  have  given  over  to  others  the  greater  and 
more  important  parts  of  that  which  was  in  their  keeping; 
they  have  become  nothing  but  philologists,  linguists,  busying 
themselves  only  with  the  actual  language,  leaving  to  others 
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the  various  portions  of  a  complicated  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  highly  civilized  peoples.  This  is  a  most  timely 
criticism.  The  classicist  today  is  not  concerned  with  the 
history  of  Rome  and  Greece;  he  does  not  occupy  himself 
sufficiently  with  the  great  philosophies  which  the  ancient 
world  has  given  us;  he  leaves  the  art  and  architecture  to 
other  specialists ;  in  short,  he  has  only  one  string  to  his  bow, 
and  that,  the  language.  Recent  doctoral  dissertations  bear 
out  this  judgment.  A  thesis  to  be  learned  must  be  dull; 
it  is  compiled  to  be  written,  not  to  be  read. 

So  then,  with  the  cribbing  evil  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
pedagog  evil  on  the  other,  let  us  propose  a  substitute  for 
all  of  the  new  methods  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics;  let 
us  not  make  them  inductive,  or  Montessori,  or  Gary,  but 
let  them  be  made  the  living  vehicle  of  a  greater  inspiration ; 
let  the  teacher  of  the  classics  cease  to  talk  about  it  and 
begin  to  live  the  culture  and  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome  if  he  is  to  be  of  any  value  in  helping  us  to  under¬ 
stand  life. 

In  the  colleges  then,  particularly,  let  there  be  established 
instead  of  the  old  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Classical  Culture  and  Civilization,  manned  by 
souls  who  have  drunk  deep  at  the  springs  of  the  ancients. 
And  while  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  study  of  the 
language  in  the  original,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
better  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  courses  other  than 
linguistic,  for  two  reasons:  the  crib  will  be  eliminated,  and 
the  cultural  will  be  strest.  The  outline  of  a  four  years’ 
course  in  both  Roman  and  Greek  culture  would  be  about 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  CULTURE  AND  CIVILIZATION 

GREEK 

I.  Freshman  or  sophomore  year. — Greek  History  and  Life. 
(Geography  of  Greek  lands.  Interpretation  by  the  instructor 
of  early  inscriptions.  Reading,  in  translation,  of  early 
historical  sources.  Study  of  selected  portions  of  the  works 
of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon  and  Strabo,  in  the 
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best  English  renderings.  Assignments  in  such  standard 
histories  of  Greece  as  Grote,  Curtius,  and  Botsford.  Lec¬ 
tures,  and  outside  readings  in  Seymour’s  Life  in  the  Homeric 
Age;  Jebb’s  Homer;  Gladstone’s  Homer;  Mahaffy’s  Old 
Greek  Life;  Tucker’s  Life  in  Ancient  Athens. 

II.  Sophomore  or  freshman  year. — Greek  Literature  in 
English.  A  detailed  study  of  the  various  types  of  Greek 
literary  style,  with  some  account,  in  lectures,  of  the  lives 
of  the  most  important  Greek  men  of  letters.  Reading  and 
discussion  of  the  best  English  renderings  of  Homer’s  Iliad 
and  Odyssey;  the  chief  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes;  the  Odes  of  Pindar;  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes;  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Study  of 
such  textbooks  as:  Wright,  W.  C.,  Greek  Literature;  Wright, 
J.  H.,  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature;  Capps,  From  Homer 
to  Theocritus.  Constant  reference  to  such  works  as  those  of 
Christ,  Croiset,  Decharme,  Lang,  Pater,  Mackail,  Jebb, 
Butcher,  Gildersleeve,  and  other  leading  authorities  in 
special  fields,  Oxford,  Loeb  and  Golden  Treasury  Trans¬ 
lations. 

III.  Junior  or  senior  year. — Greek  Archaeology.  A 
course  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations  and  reports  on 
required  reading.  General  introduction  to  archaeology, 
and  the  earliest  Hellenic  civilization.  Architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  vase-painting,  gems,  terra-cottas.  Detailed  study  of 
Athenian  topography  and  the  results  of  recent  excavation 
in  Greek  lands.  Use  of  textbooks  such  as  Fowler  &  Whee¬ 
ler’s  Greek  Archaeology;  Marquand’s  Greek  Architecture; 
Richardson’s  Greek  Sculpture  and  constant  reference  to  the 
larger  works  of  such  authorities  as  Perrot  &  Chipiez,  Bau- 
meister,  Darenberg  &  Saglio,  Collignon,  Frazer’s  Pausanias, 
Gardner,  P.,  Gardner,  E.  A.,  Tsountas  &  Wayatt’s  The 
Mycenean  Age,  Walters,  Pottier,  Reinach,  Weller  and 
others. 

IV.  Senior  or  junior  year.  Greek  Philosophy.  Lectures 
and  readings  from  the  remnants  of  the  earliest  Greek  phil¬ 
osophers  from  the  complete  translated  work  of  Plato 
and  from  the  best  English  renderings  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
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totle.  Use  of  such  a  work  as  Bakewell,  Source  Book  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  as  a  text,  and  required  familiarity  with 
Jowett’s  Plato;  Vaughn  &  Davies,  Republic;  Bywater, 
Aristotle's  Ethics;  Benns’  Greek  Philosophers ;  Windelband, 
Plato;  Fairbanks,  The  Earliest  Greek  Philosophers;  Zeller, 
Gomperz  and  other  similar  authorities. 

LATIN 

I.  Freshman  or  sophomore  year. — Roman  Life  and  History. 
Geography  of  the  Roman  state,  empire  and  colonies ; 
reading  of  important  political  inscriptions;  some  account 
of  the  Italic  peoples;  reading  in  the  best  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  selected  books  of  Caesar,  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars; 
Livy’s  History;  Tacitus,  Annals  and  Histories,  Germania  and 
Agricola,  and  the  character  sketches  of  noted  Romans  as 
given  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch.  Acquaintance  with  the 
monumental  histories  of  Rome,  such  as  Gibbon,  Mommsen, 
and  Merivale.  Bekker’s  Gallus.  Study  of  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Romans,  in  connection  with  the  latter, 
the  reading  in  English  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero  and  of  Pliny. 
Abbott,  Dill,  Fowler,  Church,  Marquardt  and  others. 

II.  Sophomore  or  freshman  year. — ^Roman  Literature. 
Lectures  on  the  three  great  periods  of  Roman  literature— 
the  Republican,  the  Augustan  and  the  Silver  Age,  with  illus¬ 
trative  readings  from  the  best  English  translations  of  the 
works  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Catullus,  Cicero,  Lucretius, 
Caesar,  Vergil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Livy, 
'facitus,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Petronius,  Martial,  Apulieus. 
I'exts  and  books  of  reference:  Laing,  Masterpieces  of  Latin 
Literature;  Mackail,  Latin  Poetry;  Tryell,  Lectures  on  Latin 
Poetry;  Boissier’s  Cicero;  Masson’s  Lucretius;  Boissier’s 
Tacitus;  Munro’s  Lucretius;  Seolar’s  Poets  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  the  Augustan  Age;  Butler’s  Post- Augustan  Poetry; 
Kirby  Smith,  Tibullus  (introduction),  the  handbooks  of 
Cruttwell,  Fowler,  Teuffel,  and  other  works  of  equal  value 
and  merit.  Oxford  and  Loeb  Translations. 

III.  Junior  or  senior  year. — Roman  Philosophy.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Greek  Philosophy  as  the  background  of  Latin 
scientific  thought.  Consideration  of  the  philosophic  por- 
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tions  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  in  English  translation.  The 
Epicurean  Philosophy  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius ; 
Horace’s  philosophy  as  seen  in  his  Odes  and  Satires,  to¬ 
gether  with  philosophic  tone  and  purpose  of  the  satire  as  a 
department  of  literature.  Stoicism  as  exhibited  by  the 
works  of  Seneca.  The  Roman  Emperor- Philosopher,  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  reading  of  his  work — To  Him¬ 
self  in  Loeb  translation. 

IV.  Senior  or  junior  year. — -Roman  Archaeology.  Topog¬ 
raphy  of  Rome  with  special  study  of  the  Roman  Forum; 
the  results  of  excavation  at  Pompeii  and  other  important 
sites.  Early  Etruscan  and  Republican  architecture.  Ro¬ 
man  architecture  of  the  Empire.  Wall-paintings,  Etruscan 
vases,  and  gold  work.  The  Etruscan  tombs.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  early  Italian  Art.  Use  of  such  a  textbook  as  Platner’s 
Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  reference 
to  Frothingham’s  Monuments  of  Christian  Rome;  May, 
Pompeii;  Huelsen’s  The  Roman  Forum;  Middleton’s  The 
Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  the  works  of  Janciani. 

If  one  carefully  considers  this  plan,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  student  may  obtain  during  his  college  course 
four  years  of  study  in  the  field  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
culture.  Or,  he  may  specialize  in  two  years  of  Ancient 
History,  Ancient  Philosophy,  Classical  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology,  or  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  is  the  writer’s  firm  conviction  that  apart  from  the 
intrinsic  value  of  such  a  course  of  study,  the  inquiring 
student  (and  hence  the  desirable  student  from  the  teacher’s 
standpoint)  will  be  thereby  directed  to  an  honest  and 
thoro-going  study  of  the  languages,  so  that  he  may  gain  for 
himself,  from  the  original  sources,  a  more  nearly  complete 
understanding  of  classical  culture  and  civilization. 

Herbert  P.  Houghton 

Waynesburg  College 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 


THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  CITY 

In  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  there  appeared 
the  question  “Who  are  the  keepers  of  the  city?”  and  the 
reply  was  “The  teachers.”  In  these  few  words  the  wise 
old  Hindoo  philosopher  epitomized  the  true  significance 
to  society  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  moulding  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  pioneers  in  American  education  were  no  less  keenly 
alive  to  the  civic  usefulness  of  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Before  there  was  any  organized  educational  system  in  this 
country,  men  like  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  created 
a  demand  for  free  public  education  by  preaching  thruout 
New  England  the  doctrine  that  universal  education  is  the 
inalienable  right  of  free  people,  and  is  essential  to  the  state 
to  prevent  poverty  and  crime;  to  promote  industrial  and 
scientific  pursuits;  and  to  preserve  American  ideals  and 
institutions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  admission  of  four  mil¬ 
lion  slaves  to  citizenship  focust  attention  sharply  on  the 
political  expediency  of  compulsory  education  at  public 
expense.  The  situation  was  presented  in  a  most  forceful 
manner  by  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  subsequently  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  in  his  speech  in  support  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a  national  bureau  of  education.  Referring 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves,  Mr.  Garfield  said  in 
part: 

“Such  is  the  immense  force  which  we  must  now  confront 
by  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  light  of  our  civil¬ 
ization.  How  shall  it  be  done?  An  American  citizen  can 
give  but  one  answer.  We  must  pour  upon  them  the  light 
of  our  public  schools.  We  must  make  them  intelligent, 
industrious,  patriotic  citizens,  or  they  will  drag  us  and  our 
children  down  to  their  level.” 
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In  the  half  century  succeeding  the  Civil  War,  a  vast 
multitude  of  immigrants  flooded  our  shores,  many  absolutely 
illiterate,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
public  school  system  that  their  children  developed  into 
sturdy  Americans,  ready  and  willing  when  the  need  arose 
to  champion  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  reaction,  inevitably  following  the  World  War, 
is  subjecting  our  civilization  to  the  greatest  strain  ever 
imposed  on  it.  But  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  has  been 
to  demonstrate  the  power  of  ideas,  proving  that  material 
force,  no  matter  how  highly  organized,  must  eventually 
yield  to  patriotic  and  Christian  morale.  It  has  therefore 
become  more  clearly  apparent  than  ever  that  in  order  to 
develop  and  maintain  American  institutions,  and  promote 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  community  life  and  personal 
integrity,  we  must  rely  on  the  forces  of  intelligence  and 
right  thinking.  To  combat  the  insidious  propaganda  of 
class  prejudice  and  special  interests,  a  counter-propaganda 
must  be  developed  thru  public  instruction  both  in  and  out 
of  school.  Our  educational  program  must  aim  primarily 
at  the  conservation  of  American  institutions,  ideals  and 
manhood.  This  means  first  of  all  that  it  must  look  to  the 
wholesomeness  and  completeness  of  life,  and  particularly 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  home  and  family  relations,  that 
out  of  a  love  of  home  and  country  there  may  develop  a 
more  complete  national  unity,  willing  to  share  losses  as 
well  as  gains,  and  facing  the  future  pledged  to  one  country, 
one  flag  and  one  language. 

There  are  many  convincing  arguments  at  the  present 
time  in  favor  of  individualism  in  education  as  contrasted 
with  specialization.  By  individualism  in  this  connection 
is  meant  that  type  of  education  which  aims  to  give  each 
child  such  control  of  his  faculties  that  his  possibilities  of 
growth  and  development  may  be  limited  only  by  his  own 
efforts  and  capacity;  while  by  specialization  is  meant  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  en  masse  for  special  pursuits  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  state;  in  other 
words,  the  creation  of  industrial  classes. 
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The  most  convincing  argument  for  individualism  is  that 
fmnished  by  the  unparalleled  development  of  American 
life  and  resources  during  the  last  half  century.  American 
intellect  is  distinctively  creative,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
American  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  have  become 
proverbial.  The  reason  is  evident,  as  the  inventions  which 
have  revolutionized  modem  life  are  practically  all  of  Amer¬ 
ican  origin,  notably  the  telephone,  telegraph,  electric  light, 
electric  traction,  the  steamship,  the  sewing  machine,  the 
cotton  gin,  the  linotype,  harvesting  machinery,  the  sub¬ 
marine,  the  armored  battleship,  the  machine  gun,  the  tank 
and  the  aeroplane.  In  business  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  American  abiUty  is  no  less  conspicuous;  in  social 
service  such  organizations  as  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  established  new  records  for  efficiency; 
while  the  American  plan  for  a  league  of  nations  marks  the 
limit  of  political  enlightenment.  This  characteristic  Amer¬ 
ican  development  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  chance,  but 
is  clearly  due  to  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative  possible 
only  in  a  democracy.  Ever  since  America  was  colonized, 
the  most  self-reliant  and  energetic  individuals  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  have  migrated  to  this  country  to  realize  here  the 
opportunities  for  self-development  denied  them  in  countries 
where  the  destiny  of  the  individual  was  controlled  by  the 
state.  The  result  amply  justifies  the  effectiveness  of  re¬ 
publican  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  cogent  argument  against 
specialization  in  education  is  the  collapse  of  the  German 
Empire.  For  years  preceding  the  German  debacle,  intel¬ 
ligent  men  perceived  that  their  highly  developed  type  of 
specialization  was  only  effective  when  dominated  by  a 
strongly  centralized  authority,  and  that  in  a  republic  such 
specialization  would  menace  the  intelligent  conduct  of  the 
whole  body  politic.  The  German  educational  and  social 
creed  was  and  is  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  limited  to  the 
observance  of  positive  regulations.  This  view  undermines 
the  moral  sense,  reduces  social  service  to  a  mechanical 
process,  and  represses  individual  initiative,  without  which 
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there  can  be  no  intimate  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  attitude  was  that  notwith¬ 
standing  their  boasted  culture  and  efficiency,  when  the 
apparatus  of  government  fell  apart,  the  German  people  found 
themselves  almost  as  far  removed  from  national  ideals  and 
the  self-restraint  essential  to  popular  government  as  the 
illiterate  Russians. 

Here  in  America  our  educational  program  was  over¬ 
shadowed  for  years  by  the  prestige  of  German  methods  and 
efficiency.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  educa¬ 
tors,  usually  native  Americans,  who  had  studied  in  German 
universities,  and  returned  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of 
German  scholarship  and  educational  method.  Doubtless 
these  men  were  more  or  less  sincere  in  this  propaganda,  as 
many  of  them  brought  back  German  wives  as  well  as  degrees, 
but  if  they  had  been  less  obsest  by  German  pretensions 
they  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  German  intellect 
has  always  been  adaptive  rather  than  creative.  This  is 
clearly  apparent  in  scientific  as  well  as  industrial  lines.  In 
fact,  half  a  century  ago  France  stood  foremost  in  scientific 
thought,  and  the  mathematical  and  scientific  reputation  of 
the  Germans  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  for  fifty  years  they 
have  systematically  imprest  their  own  personality  on  the 
intellectual  creations  of  others,  and  acclaimed  the  result  as  a 
triumph  of  German  scholarship.  Fortunately  we  are  at 
length  free  from  the  incubus  of  German  authority,  and  at 
liberty  to  create  a  purely  American  educational  precedent. 

As  education  must  be  the  chief  agency  for  preventing 
social  unrest,  the  great  problem  confronting  us  today  is 
the  education  of  the  wage  earner.  In  a  democracy  like 
ours,  the  school  system  must  be  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
local  conditions  in  order  to  secure  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  Sound  pedagogy  as  well  as  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  consideration  of  local  financial  support,  alike  demand 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  shall  be  directly  related 
to  the  life  of  the  community.  This  may  take  various  forms, 
such  as  industrial  or  agricultural  education,  or  other  forms 
of  technical  and  vocational  training,  but  whatever  form  it 
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may  assume,  provision  must  be  made  in  each  case  for  the 
development  of  broad  social  qualities  such  as  interest  in 
work,  ideals  of  workmanship,  and  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  results. 

This  need  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  labor  itself, 
as  several  years  ago  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  put 
itself  on  record  as  follows : 

“If  the  American  workman  is  to  maintain  his  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  efficiency,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  educated  hands  and  brains 
such  as  may  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  in  a  self-selected 
vocation,  and  acquire  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship.” 

A  similar  creed  was  also  formulated  by  the  late  John 
Mitchell,  in  the  brief  statement  that 

“Boys  and  girls  need  a  training  which  will  enable  them  to 
earn  readily  and  honestly  good  wages,  and  to  spend  wisely.” 

The  educational  platform  presented  in  these  statements 
evidently  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  narrow  and  specialized 
industrial  training.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  of  the  necessity  for  practical 
information,  experience,  and  industry  in  the  attainment  of 
a  well-rounded  individual  development.  v 

The  most  obvious  requirement  for  teaching  is  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  subject  taught,  altho  perhaps  equally 
important  is  skill  in  the  art  of  presenting  ideas  clearly  to 
others.  There  is  one  factor  in  successful  teaching,  however, 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  because  it  is  purely  psycho¬ 
logical.  This  is  a  sustained  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher 
for  his  work,  and  an  inspiring  concept  of  teaching  as  an 
essential  form  of  public  service. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  country,  teaching  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  many  young  men  of 
very  limited  pedagogical  qualifications  taught  school  and 
“boarded  ’round”  for  a  year  or  two  until  they  had  saved 
enough  to  study  law  or  theology.  Today  teaching  is  itself 
a  learned  profession,  but  to  develop  it  to  its  highest  efficiency, 
it  is  imperative  that  those  who  choose  it  for  a  life-work  shall 
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have  the  highest  ideals  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Those  who  have  been  most  successful  in  teaching  have 
always  been  animated  by  this  high  ideal  of  service.  Horace 
Mann  when  entering  on  his  duties  as  director  of  public 
education  uttered  a  prayer  for  “An  annihilation  of  selfishness ; 
a  mind  of  wisdom;  a  heart  of  benevolence:”  and  in  his 
diary  wrote,  “What  a  thought  to  have  the  future  minds  of 
such  multitudes  depending  in  any  perceptible  degree  upon 
one’s  own  exertions.  It  is  such  a  thought  as  must  mightily 
energize  or  totally  overpower  any  mind  that  can  ade¬ 
quately  comprehend  it.” 

Doubtless  most  young  teachers  enter  their  chosen  work 
with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  for  it.  But  teaching  is  a  most 
exacting  business  if  it  really  aims  at  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil.  The  effort  required  to  call  another  mind 
into  action,  and  constrain  it  to  follow  a  definite  line  of 
thought  demands  greater  will-power  and  mental  force  than 
almost  any  other  form  of  labor.  Such  intensive  effort  can 
only  be  sustained  for  a  limited  time,  with  the  result  that 
the  average  teacher  gradually  substitutes  the  machiner>" 
of  method  for  the  power  of  his  own  personality. 

A  prominent  business  man  recently  said  that  the  mind  is 
like  a  pool  of  water.  It  must  be  fed  by  fresh  streams  from 
without,  and  also  have  an  outlet  to  keep  it  in  motion,  or  it 
will  become  stagnant.  The  inlet  is  the  activity  of  the  mind 
in  seeking  new  ideas,  and  the  outlet  is  the  action  in  which 
each  individual  finds  expression.  Perhaps  it  is  truer  to  the 
mark  as  regards  the  teacher  to  say  that  the  mind  is  a  living 
organism  which  requires  both  food  and  exercise  to  keep  it 
healthy  and  efficient.  The  vitality  of  the  teacher  is  there¬ 
fore,  after  all,  the  fundamental  problem  of  pedagogy,  as  it 
sets  the  upper  limit  to  the  pupils’  development.  Many 
teachers  seem  to  recognize  this  instinctively  by  spending 
their  vacations  in  travel,  and  undoubtedly  this  annual 
freshening  of  ideas  and  physical  relaxation  greatly  increases 
their  efficiency  and  prolongs  their  period  of  usefulness. 

The  chief  need  is  a  more  general  recognition  that  real 
teaching  is  dependent  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  personality 
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of  the  teacher,  and  if  it  rises  above  mere  routine  is  a  higher 
order  of  effort  than  that  concerned  with  inanimate  objects. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  business  of  teaching  as  essentially 
narrow  and  “academic,”  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  broadening  the  mental  horizon  of  the  teacher,  and 
maintaining  his  efficiency  on  a  high  level.  To  this  end  the 
pay  should  be  adequate,  the  teaching  periods  moderate,  and 
all  administrative  work  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Moreover, 
the  value  of  the  teacher’s  work  should  receive  public  recog¬ 
nition,  and  the  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
outside  activities,  especially  those  which  will  put  him  into 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  practical  affairs.  No 
teacher  can  be  a  live  wire  if  he  is  cut  off  entirely  from  the 
energy  that  drives  the  world  and  restricted  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  youthful  interests. 

To  broaden  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  teaching  routine, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  shift  each  teacher  regularly  upwards 
and  downwards  thru  the  grades  and  high  school,  allowing 
each  teacher  to  remain  in  the  same  grade  for  not  more  than 
two  or  three  years.  This  would  certainly  broaden  teaching 
experience  and  freshen  interest  by  frequent  change  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  environment.  The  question  of  pay  under  this 
arrangement  would  naturally  be  based  on  length  of  service 
and  general  attainment,  and  not  on  the  grade  taught.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  lower  grades  should  command  the  best 
teachers,  as  the  earliest  years  of  a  child’s  life  are  the  most 
important  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint. 

Most  pedagogical  efforts  are  concerned  primarily  with 
improving  the  machinery  of  instruction.  While  this  of 
course  is  highly  desirable,  the  chief  need  is  to  make  the  ser¬ 
vice  attractive  to  the  highest  type  of  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  men  and  women.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
effective  service  can  only  come  from  a  full-orbed  manhood 
or  womanhood  enlisted  in  the  service ;  men  and  women  who 
from  their  enlarged  powers  of  mind  and  heart  can  not  only 
contrive  the  means  to  meet  the  immediate  necessities  of 
instruction,  but  from  their  large  range  of  spiritual  life, 
feel  the  real  needs  of  the  life  they  seek  to  unfold. 
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Education  in  any  form  is  the  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  mankind  to  better  his  condition.  To  the  average  man 
this  means  getting  on  in  the  world;  that  is,  the  betterment 
of  his  physical  condition,  and  the  freedom  of  action  that 
comes  from  wealth  and  influence.  This  purely  utilitarian 
aim  has  its  place  in  building  up  any  material  civilization, 
and  it  is  natural  that  mankind  should  be  more  conscious  of 
the  struggle  to  make  a  living  than  of  the  higher  ideal  of 
making  a  life.  But  the  world  has  recently  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  existence  in  which  the  barriers  of  wealth  and 
position  have  largely  been  broken  down  under  the  pressure 
of  the  common  needs  of  humanity.  The  ideal  of  service  has 
assumed  preeminence,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  society,  to  be  stable,  must  rest  on  the  basis  of 
personal  integrity,  and  intelligent  thought  and  action. 

To  fully  meet  modern  needs,  therefore,  education  must 
be  not  only  practical  but  personal.  That  is  to  say,  it  must 
not  only  impart  information  but  also  develop  the  power  of 
independent  thought,  and  stimulate  worthy  ideals  of  action. 
How  to  attain  unity  of  method  in  accomplishing  these  aims 
is  the  great  problem  of  modem  pedagogy.  This  may 
not  admit  of  any  fixt  solution,  but  it  is  possible  to  state 
a  few  fundamental  principles  which  must  always  underlie 
good  teaching. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  whole  problem  of  teaching 
must  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare 
and  possibility  of  the  child,  rather  than  from  external 
considerations  such  as  the  apparent  utility  of  particular 
subjects.  In  fact,  educational  utility  must  be  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  commercial  utility. 

The  second  is  that  the  process  of  teaching  must  con¬ 
sciously  aim  to  produce  mental  experience  in  the  child  for  the 
purpose  of  mental  development.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  must  come  into  vital  contact  with  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  think  with  the  pupil  towards  some 
definite  goal.  This  means,  in  a  sense,  that  the  teacher 
builds  his  own  thought  stmcture  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
and  its  educative  value  therefore  depends  largely  on  the 
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clearness  of  thought,  breadth  of  experience,  and  strength 
of  character  of  the  teacher. 

The  third  principle  is  that  any  formal  method,  if  given 
as  such,  defeats  the  aim  of  education.  In  the  first  stage  of 
the  learning  process  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  observe  indi¬ 
vidual  objects,  and  note  similarities  and  differences;  that 
is,  to  discover  individual  attributes.  In  the  second  stage 
he  must  be  led  to  note  relationships  between  individuals, 
and  discover  unity  in  diversity;  in  other  words,  to  rise  from 
the  individual  to  the  general.  Finally,  in  the  third  stage 
he  must  be  led  to  formulate  general  laws  and  return  to  the 
individual  as  a  specific  expression  of  a  general  principle. 
In  completing  this  round  of  mental  activity  the  pupil 
experiences  that  unity  with  the  subject  which  is  the  basis 
of  interest.  This  form  of  interest  is  of  real  educative  value, 
and  should  be  distinguished  from  the  popular  substitute  for 
interest  as  found  in  various  forms  of  entertainment. 

If  teaching  is  limited  to  the  application  of  rules  and 
formal  processes,  both  the  practical  and  educative  aims  of 
instruction  will  be  missed,  for  the  memory  can  not  long 
retain  an  array  of  unrelated  facts,  and  when  once  lost  the 
mind  has  no  means  of  reproducing  them ;  whereas  if  the  men¬ 
tal  process  is  made  the  chief  consideration,  both  aims  will  be 
attained,  for  the  mind  will  have  acquired  that  freedom  of 
action  and  confidence  in  its  own  powers  essential  to  success 
in  practical  affairs,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  self- 
respect  and  fullness  of  life.  Any  process  which  is  best  for 
developing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  also  best  for  practical 
purposes,  for  a  pupil  trained  to  use  ideas  will  solve  a  far 
greater  number  of  practical  problems  in  a  given  time  than 
one  trained  to  use  an  empirical  method. 

A  simple  illustration  may  serve  to  make  clearer  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  process.  Evidently  an  aeroplane  is  the 
embodiment  of  an  idea.  Of  course  each  individual  aero¬ 
plane  has  a  concrete  and  objective  reality,  but  if  all  aero¬ 
planes  in  existence  were  suddenly  destroyed,  the  idea  of  an 
aeroplane  would  reproduce  as  many  individuals  as  desired. 
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The  idea  is  therefore  the  abiding  reality  rather  than  its 
objective  manifestation. 

The  true  ideal  of  teaching  therefore,  however  hard  to 
realize  and  distant  it  may  seem,  is  to  build  a  ladder  such  as 
Jacob  saw,  resting  on  the  hard  facts  of  daily  hfe,  and  reach¬ 
ing  upward  to  the  reality  of  ideas  as  embodied  in  natural 
and  spiritual  law.  Up  and  down  this  pathway  the  child 
must  be  led  if  his  education  is  to  be  made  practical  and 
utilitarian  in  the  broadest  sense. 

S.  E.  Slocum 

University  of  Cincinnati 


Ill 

THRIFT-TRAINING  IN  EDUCATION 


Until  recently,  Americans  were  little  concerned  with  any 
thought  of  how  to  conserve  their  resources,  either  individual 
or  national.  A  prosperity  brought  about  by  the  creative 
genius  of  the  people  and  by  the  abundant  natural  wealth  of 
the  country  had  resulted  in  our  undervaluing  time,  energy 
and  income  to  the  extent  that  we  were  ranked  as  the  most 
wasteful  and  extravagant  of  all  the  civilized  nations. 

Thoughtful  people,  who  foresaw  the  end  of  our  bounteous 
resources  and  believed  as  President  Wilson  has  so  well 
exprest  it  that  “provision  for  others  is  a  fundamental 
responsibility  of  human  life,”  attempted  to  develop  a  spirit 
of  true  national  thrift  in  order  that  the  prodigal  use  of  our 
abundance  might  be  checked.  A  policy  of  conservation  was 
undertaken  by  our  federal  and  state  governments  resulting 
in  legislation  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game,  for  the  more 
economical  use  of  our  mineral  wealth  and  for  the  reserving 
of  the  forests — forests  which  would  save  the  beauty  of  the 
country  and  the  timber  supply  for  future  generations,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  soil  and 
the  drying  up  of  the  streams.  The  general  discussion 
following  this  legislation  evinced  the  fact  that  national 
responsibility  for  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  resources 
could  best  be  furthered  by  training  the  individual  in  the 
principles  of  economy  and  good  management,  which  would 
lead  him  to  appraise  correctly  life’s  values  and  to  practise 
the  principles  of  thrift  in  the  use  of  his  resources. 

In  order  to  train  individuals  in  the  right  habits  of  conser¬ 
vation,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  youth  of  the  nation 
and  into  the  public  school  curriculums  are  gradually  being 
introduced  subjects  vitalized  by  their  close  connection  to 
the  real  problems  of  life — such  subjects  as  are  of  inherent 
value  because  they  do  not  “lead  to  a  dead-end”  when 
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pupils  finish  school  but  continue  to  be  of  service  in  helping 
out  future  citizens  to  meet,  with  some  guarantee  of  success, 
the  personal  and  social  duties  which  life  itself  imposes. 

Too  long  the  schools  had  followed  curriculums  created 
for  the  leisure  classes,  when  mental  discipline  and  artificial 
culture  were  the  chief  aims  in  education,  and  when  the  trades 
were  looked  after  by  those  skilled  in  the  school  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  When  the  introduction  of  machinery  centralized 
population  the  old  apprentice  system  ceased.  Education 
became  more  general  but  the  schools  went  on  educating  for 
leisure  and  emphasizing  only  the  cultural  side  of  life  until 
the  untrained  workman  lacked  the  proficiency  and  skill  of 
the  old  artisan  and  the  divine  joy  of  labor  was  lost,  the 
trades  were  looked  down  upon;  the  professions  became 
overcrowded,  and  more  disastrous  yet,  an  antipathy  for 
real  work  developed.  Today  in  the  public  schools,  instead 
of  reciting  in  rhymes  and  metaphors,  pupils  are  receiving 
valuable  training  and  experience  in  subjects  that  help  to 
insure  success  in  life. 

Perhaps  no  more  vital  thrift-training  can  ever  be  given  to 
pupils  than  that  resulting  from  the  constructive  program, 
recently  introduced  into  the  schools  for  the  conservation  of 
health.  This  nation-wide  campaign  for  developing  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  helping  to  remove 
the  great  factor  in  destitution  and  ill  health.  Marked  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  correct  posture  on  which  health  and 
efficiency  so  directly  depend,  while  practise  in  the  best  forms 
of  physical  exercises  and  instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and 
public  sanitation  are  strengthening  the  bodies,  improving 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  pupils  and  elevating  the  health 
ideals  of  the  communities.  This  work  in  health  conser¬ 
vation  is  doing  much  to  prevent  illness  and  to  prolong 
life.  In  Switzerland  where  good  health  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  national  asset,  the  average  length  of  life  is 
over  fifty  years,  while  in  India  where  little  attention  is  given 
to  matters  of  health,  the  average  length  of  life  is  twenty- 
five  years.  In  our  own  country  the  average  has  already 
been  raised  from  thirty-five  years  to  thirty-nine  years. 
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Who  can  estimate  the  economic  value  of  training  individuals 
to  obey  the  laws  of  health?  School  physicians  and  school 
nurses  are  pointing  out  such  physical  handicaps  as  adenoids, 
uncared-for  teeth,  imperfect  sight  and  imperfect  hearing. 
As  these  defects  are  remedied,  the  school  work  of  such 
pupils  improves.  Thus  the  number  of  repeaters  in  the 
grades  is  diminished  resulting  in  the  saving  of  time  and  of 
cost  for  the  individual  and  for  the  state. 

Athletics  in  the  schools  is  beginning  to  assume  an  entirely 
new  aspect.  Instead  of  an  overtrained  few  struggling  for 
records  and  trophies,  as  was  the  previous  custom,  the  aim 
now  is  to  develop  the  health  and  character  of  each  student 
and  to  give  pleasure  to  all.  The  most  dangerous  time  for 
the  youth  being  his  leisure,  the  public  schools  are  taking  the 
matter  of  vacations  seriously.  Lectures,  reading  courses 
and  summer  schools  are  planned  in  order  to  give  the  pupil 
a  chance  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  free  time.  Play 
grounds  with  supervised  recreation  and  school  buildings  as 
centers  for  community  and  welfare  work  are  in  constant 
use.  These  crusades  for  health  conservation  and  organized 
leisure  are  emphasizing  the  basic  elements  of  thrift. 

The  public  schools  are  performing  another  great  service 
thru  the  medium  of  school  savings  banks.  The  number  of 
these  banks  is  rapidly  increasing  thruout  the  country 
and  their  influence  for  thrift  is  being  strongly  felt.  Real 
banking  methods  are  generally  used  and  the  children  are 
receiving  valuable  training  in  business-like  ways  as  well  as 
practical  experience  in  habits  of  economy  and  self-denial, 
most  essential  in  the  formation  of  character.  In  seven 
years,  the  pupils  in  the  grade  schools  of  Minneapolis  have 
saved  over  $350,000.  In  Rochester,  New  York,  the  school 
children  have  invested  $75,000  in  Liberty  Bonds.  This 
large  sum  represents  school  deposits  made  in  less  than  two 
years.  School  banking  is  entirely  voluntary  and  the  pupil 
must  succeed  thru  his  own  efforts.  Thus  is  developing  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  leads  to  wise  spending  and 
trains  away  from  extravagance  of  all  kinds.  The  surprizing 
accumulation  of  systematic  saving  tends  to  make  children 
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industrious  as  they  often  add  to  their  accounts  from  the 
earnings  of  leisure  hours.  In  many  homes  the  first  idea  of 
how  quickly  small  sums  accumulate  is  given  by  the  children, 
and  the  parents  begin  to  practise  saving.  Waste  is  checked 
and  many  permanent  bank  accounts  are  opened  by  the 
parents.  Thus  the  children  are  not  only  forming  thrifty 
habits  of  lasting  benefit  to  themselves,  but  many  of  them  are 
doing  a  great  work  for  the  very  poor  by  showing  how  con¬ 
ditions  will  improve  when  the  principles  of  thrift  are  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  homes. 

Domestic  science  is  a  subject  which  is  preparing  the  girls 
to  do  their  part  in  life  well.  Cooking  is  now  taught  in  so 
practical  a  way  that  concrete  results  are  obtained  and  the 
girls  are  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  family  needs. 
Stress  is  being  laid  upon  careful  marketing,  economy  of 
material  and  the  wise  planning  of  meals.  Food  values  are 
taught  and  when  undue  demands  are  made  for  certain  foods, 
resulting  in  a  high  price,  the  girls  know  how  to  substitute 
other  foods  equally  nutritive,  and  by  introducing  varieties 
of  foods  they  are  able  to  overcome  family  prejudices  and  to 
utilize  all  kinds  of  good  foods.  Careful  buying  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  substantially  reduce  the  household  expenses. 
Sewing  is  becoming  even  more  practical  than  formerly. 
Now  it  includes  not  only  the  making  of  garments  and  the 
using  of  patterns  but  the  knowledge  of  textiles  and  the 
selection  of  fabrics,  as  well  as  mending,  darning  and  reno¬ 
vating  passe  garments. 

The  reckless  waste  of  natural  resources,  great  as  it  is,  is 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous  loss  resulting 
from  the  fruitless  expenditure  of  human  energy.  Most 
failures  in  life  are  due  to  vocational  misfits.  Many  men  and 
women  willing  to  give  their  best  have  never  succeeded  in 
life  because  they  entered  into  chance  occupations  without 
giving  any  consideration  to  their  natural  aptitude  for  the 
work.  The  schools  of  today  are  doing  much  toward  solving 
this  problem  of  vocational  misfits.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  physical  characteristics,  the  disposition  and  the 
natural  ability  of  the  pupil  in  order  that  he  will  prepare 
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for  the  life-work  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  succeed. 
Many  of  the  pupils  are  directed  to  continue  work  in  the 
vocational  schools.  These  schools  now  include  not  only 
the  professional  branches  but  the  commercial  and  the 
trades  courses  as  well,  and  open  such  a  variety  of  channels 
as  to  furnish  opportunities  for  the  development  of  almost 
any  type  of  mind.  Other  pupils,  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
school,  are  given  opportunities  for  further  preparation  for 
their  work  thru  the  help  afforded  them  by  college  extension 
courses  and  continuation  schools.  College  extension  courses 
are  now  spreading  the  culture  that  was  formerly  confined  to 
the  college  campus,  and  students  thousands  of  miles  away 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  college  extension  education. 
The  continuation  schools  afford  great  opportunities  to  a 
large  class  of  boys  and  girls  who,  having  gone  to  work  early, 
begin  to  realize  a  need  for  further  education.  In  thirty- 
five  states,  notably  in  Wisconsin,  these  young  wage  earners 
are  attending  these  schools  for  not  less  than  five  hours  a  week. 
They  are  given  instruction  suited  to  their  individual  needs 
and  credit  is  allowed  for  work  done  both  in  the  school 
and  in  the  factory  or  shops,  thus  combining  the  advantages 
of  the  school  work  with  the  actual  employment  and  making 
these  future  citizens  better  producers,  higher  wage  earners 
and  economists  in  time,  energy  and  material. 

Then,  too,  the  rural  school  is  doing  its  share  in  this  move¬ 
ment  for  thrift-training  in  education.  Formerly  people 
in  the  rural  districts  who  wished  to  educate  their  children 
beyond  the  elementary  grades  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
farms  in  order  to  do  so.  Now  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
with  free  transportation  is  making  it  possible  for  every 
child  to  obtain  a  modern  high  school  education  without 
going  to  the  city.  Rural  schools  are  beginning  to  give 
instruction  in  nearly  every  trade  that  is  needed  to  supply 
or  repair  articles  for  the  home  or  about  the  farm.  Teachers’ 
cottages  and  demonstration  farms,  which  are  fast  becoming 
part  of  every  rural  school  property,  are  attracting  the  best 
teaching  talent  to  the  country.  These  model  school  homes 
such  as  are  found  in  California,  with  their  complete,  attrac- 
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tive  and  inexpensive  furnishings,  are  vital  object  lessons  in 
thrift,  good  order  and  beauty.  Practically  all  the  schools 
are  now  teaching  agriculture  and  showing  how  to  make  use 
of  state  and  government  aids.  The  extension  work  in 
agriculture  now  done  by  the  United  States  Department 
and  by  state  colleges  is  bringing  results.  The  best 
land  is  no  longer  allowed  to  go  uncultivated  for  lack  of 
proper  drainage.  Education,  too,  is  making  culture  and 
comfort  more  general  in  agricultural  districts.  Labor-  and 
time-saving  machines  are  used;  modem  conveniences  are 
introduced,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  beautifying  the 
home  and  its  surroundings.  The  economy  of  rotation  of 
crops,  the  introduction  of  new  products  and  the  proper 
storage  and  canning  of  all  surplus  fmits  and  vegetables  are 
also  taught.  Right  mral  schools  are  doing  more  than 
anything  else  for  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 

Fully  appreciating  the  practical  development  that  schools 
are  making  along  the  line  of  thrift,  still  one  is  forced  to  admit 
that  many  readjustments  will  be  necessary  before  the 
desired  results  are  obtained.  More  attention  must  be  given 
to  pupils  who  interfere  with  team  work.  All  possible 
talent,  sympathy  and  encouragement  should  be  showered 
upon  them  in  order  to  develop  self-control,  self-respect, 
and  the  habit  of  having  something  expected  of  them.  All 
teachers  agree  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils,  branded 
by  the  schools  as  deficient  or  vicious,  may  become  self- 
supporting  citizens,  leading  useful  and  happy  lives,  if  our 
segregation  schools,  instead  of  being  punitive,  could  be 
made  models.  The  real  thing  after  all  is  growth  and 
achievement,  never  destruction,  and  the  corrective  schools 
should  not  only  have  expert  teaching  but  the  best  possible 
equipment.  These  pupils  with  habits  of  industry  and  with 
vocational  guidance  should  be  hurried  along  and  placed  in 
suitable  occupations  or  in  vocational  schools  where  they 
can  find  themselves.  The  problem  is  a  simple  one  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  This  element,  formerly  a  waste  product  of  the 
schools,  when  properly  conserved  will  become  a  most  sub¬ 
stantial  unit  in  the  building  up  of  a  great  state. 
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Education  to  be  most  valuable  must  train  pupils  in  habits 
of  good  judgment  and  right  choice  so  necessary  in  making 
almost  hourly  decisions.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the  right 
values  in  life  will  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  diminishing  one’s 
wants;  but  true  economy  is  not  doing  without,  it  is  using 
wisely.  Conservative  use  and  constructive  saving  are  the 
fundamentals  of  thrift  and  lead  to  progress,  material, 
physical  and  moral.  Only  when  thrift-training  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  generally  perfected  thruout  the  land,  will  the  nation 
be  able  to  realize  its  great  possibilities  and  provision  for 
future  generations  be  made  secure. 

Teresa  M.  Lenney 

Nbw  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AS  AN  AMERICANIZER' 

Thru  the  child  the  race  speaks  a  universal  language. 
The  child  is  the  Rosetta  Stone  which  reveals  the  interests 
common  to  humanity  everywhere.  No  other  bond  of 
national  unity  can  be  found,  to  bind  together  indissolubly 
all  the  racial  elements  in  our  midst.  In  the  presence  of  the 
child,  race,  language,  customs,  traditions,  prejudices,  and 
beliefs  must  take  a  secondary  place.  In  our  present  discus¬ 
sion  the  child  is  the  basis  of  our  program  of  Americanization. 

Non-English-speaking  parents  may  not  sense  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  what  we  mean  by  Americanism  (I  am  not  alto¬ 
gether  certain  whether  we  know  ourselves)  and  they  may 
even  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  its  appeals,  but  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  their  own  children  and  in  such  funda¬ 
mental  considerations  as  those  of  home,  love,  sympathy,. 
food,  shelter,  health,  work,  leisure,  and  companionship. 

These  are  the  instinctive  longings  of  the  human  heart. 
Fortunately  these  instincts  are  not  confined  to  Americans. 
But  may  I  pause  long  enough  to  say  that  the  highest  and 
noblest  ministrations  to  these  needs  reflect  to  the  best 
advantage  the  spirit  of  America.^ 

My  first  appeal  then  is  for  us  to  approach  our  problem  on 
these  common  grounds  rather  than  on  the  more  or  less 
obscure  definition  of  Americanism.  By  reason  of  such 
obscurity  in  the  mind  of  the  immigrant  our  efforts  to  reach 
him  have  often  been  hindered  and  sometimes  defeated. 
He  has  been  suspicious  of  our  motives. 

Lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  in  charge  of 
food-conservation  meetings  served  to  widen  the  gap  of 
group  relationships  instead  of  closing  it.  Instances  are 
known  where  whole  assemblies  disbanded  for  fear  of  be- 
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coming  entrapped.  Largely  for  the  same  reason  chairmen 
of  health  bureaus  and  better-housing  committees,  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  officials  have  to  wear  the  badge 
of  the  law  to  gain  access  to  many  of  the  homes  of  the  unnat¬ 
uralized.  As  long  as  results  have  to  be  gotten  thru  com¬ 
pulsion  rapid  headway  need  not  be  expected.  The  rule  of 
force  must  give  way  first  to  the  knowledge  of  a  common 
purpose  and  a  mutual  effort  to  achieve  that  piupose. 

Nor  does  the  mere  use  of  the  American  language  assure 
the  accomplishment  of  our  object.  Language  is  but  a 
necessary  means  of  communication.  English  is  the  adopted 
tongue  of  this  nation.  It  is  the  language  of  the  street,  the 
market-place,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the  book  and 
the  magazine,  the  public  school.  This  being  the  case,  of 
course  we  hold  its  use  indispensable  in  the  Americanization 
movement.  Let  us  not  think  of  language  as  the  chief  end 
of  our  efforts — and  thus  put  in  our  own  path  an  unnecessary^ 
obstacle  by  seeking  to  deprive  the  immigrant  of  the  language 
he  brings  to  this  country.  If  the  ability  to  use  the  English 
language  were  a  sure  guaranty  of  loyalty  to  this  government 
and  its  basic  institutions,  the  bolshevist  and  the  anarchist 
would  be  compelled  to  remain  strangers  to  it. 

Nor  is  naturalization  an  unfailing  guaranty.  The  war 
has  shown  that  men  may  use  the  cloak  of  naturalization  as  a 
ruse  to  betray  their  adopted  country.  Nor  even  is  public 
demonstration  of  patriotic  fervor.  Native-born  Americans 
have  been  known  to  boast  of  their  loyalty  in  public  and  in 
private  to  thrust  their  poisonous  daggers  into  the  very 
vitals  of  our  basic  institutions,  or  they  may  be  the  very  ones 
who  are  guilty  of  defrauding  an  unsuspecting  neighbor  or 
even  blatantly  looting  the  public  treasury  or  the  American 
ballot  box.  Such  men  are  not  onl)"^  un-American,  but  they 
are  a  thousand  times  greater  menace  than  any  illiterate 
immigrant.  No,  Americanism  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
their  ilk  ever  dream  of.  If  such  were  Americans,  it  would 
be  high  time  for  us  to  take  steps  to  Americanize  Americans. 

Then  why  attempt  to  rob  the  immigrants  of  all  they  hold 
dear — language,  customs,  racial  traditions,  religious  beliefs? 
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Where  did  the  spirit  of  America  have  its  birth,  if  not  in  the 
hearts  of  the  pioneer  immigrants  to  America? 

Let  us  assume  that  they  are  Americans  at  heart,  striving 
for  the  attainment  of  the  ideals  which  prompted  them  to 
come  to  America,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Their  aspirations  in  coming,  like  those  of  our 
forbears,  centered  about  freedom  from  oppression,  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech,  opportunity  to  rise  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  new  land,  equality  to  develop 
to  the  full  capacity.  What  they  need  now  is  the  environ¬ 
ment  to  enable  them  to  realize  even  more  than  their  most 
cherished  hopes.  That  environment  must  have  the  immi¬ 
grant’s  home  as  the  center. 

John  Fiske  made  the  whole  world  his  debtors  by  pointing 
out  that  the  dependence  of  the  human  child  during  the 
period  of  infancy  makes  necessary  the  monogamic  family, 
a  home  presided  over  by  a  solicitous  father  and  mother 
who  keep  and  guide  their  own  offspring  to  maturity.  Such 
a  home  makes  for  morality,  decency,  social  stability,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  even  religion. 

Wherever  the  public  kindergarten  exists,  there  the  first 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  make  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  immigrant’s  home.  The  kindergartner  seeks  it 
out  with  a  view  to  garnering  the  children  of  kindergarten 
age.  Fortunately  no  compulsory  school  law  reaches  so 
low  an  age  level.  A  sufficient  number  of  kindergartens  of 
the  right  type  go  far  to  make  a  compulsory  school  law  in 
force  at  a  later  age  of  childhood  a  dead  letter  in  most  cases. 
Four  years  of  practise  in  sending  children  to  school  regularly 
make  most  parents  unconscious  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
when  the  child  reaches  its  eighth  birthday.  The  law  is  then 
doubly  effective  because  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  are 
observed. 

The  kindergartner  has  the  advantage  over  the  grade 
school  teacher  in  that  she  seeks  to  establish  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  home  while  the  mother’s  care  is  most  closely 
knit  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  In  Pennsylvania  almost 
half  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  come  from  the 
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homes  of  immigrants.  If  kindergartens  were  generally 
established  in  the  Commonwealth  many  of  the  children 
likely  to  attend  parochial  schools  later  could  also  be  reached 
and  given  the  benefit  of  kindergarten  training. 

Out  of  100,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  States, 
35,000,000  are  of  alien  parentage.  Think  of  what  service 
the  kindergartner  can  be  to  the  alien  mother  who  may  not 
know  how  to  care  properly  for  her  offspring  in  our  congested 
American  cities!  Or  if  the  kindergartner  is  not  in  position 
to  render  the  necessary  assistance,  she  can  report  the  case 
to  the  district  nurse  association,  to  the  department  of  health, 
the  associated  charities,  or  to  some  other  public  agency. 

Most  of  these  mothers  came  from  rural  sections,  in  the 
open  country  where  sunshine,  pure  air  and  pure  water 
could  be  had  in  abundance.  To  many  of  them  the  white 
plague  was  unknown.  Today  more  than  300,000  children 
perish  annually  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  year  of 
infancy — six  times  our  losses  in  the  World  War.  The 
great  mass  of  these  belong  to  non-English-speaking  homes, 
where  the  parents,  three  to  nine  children,  a  half-dozen  or 
more  boarders  occupy  two,  three,  or  more  seldom,  five 
rooms. 

Bringing  the  children  of  such  immigrants  into  the  kinder¬ 
garten  is  the  initial  touch  of  the  immigrant  home  with  the 
most  potential  Americanization  agency  among  us.  The 
children  have  no  difficulty  in  learning  to  speak  the  common 
language,  to  practise  American  customs,  to  participate  in 
all  the  group  activities  of  American  children.  As  soon  as 
we  reach  the  child  we  reach  the  mother  also.  If  we  fail  to 
link  her  permanently  to  us  and  the  one  great  institution 
which  includes  all  in  its  scope  of  operation,  we  have  failed 
in  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  reach  her  most 
effectively. 

Systematic  visitation  at  the  homes  of  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  prime  necessity.  Common  counsel  is  needed  to 
care  properly  for  the  kindergarten  child.  Exchange  of 
ideas  between  teacher  and  mother  is  mutually  helpful. 
Regularity  of  attendance,  food,  sleep,  health,  and  play 
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furnish  an  ample  program.  Home  visits  should  gradually 
be  supplemented  by  the  mothers’  monthly  group  meetings. 

The  mothers  in  these  alien  homes  are  oftentimes  timid 
and  diffident.  They  shrink  from  the  public  gaze.  Their 
language  forces  them  into  shyness  and  seclusion.  The 
husband  and  children  have  had  advantages  to  make  con¬ 
tacts  with  American  life  which  have  been  denied  to  them. 
The  kindergartner  is  in  position  to  remedy  such  a  deplorable 
situation.  She  has  their  confidence.  She  is  in  position  to 
teach  them  the  same  language  their  children  learn  in  school 
and  on  the  street,  to  read  the  books  their  children  read  in 
the  primary'  grades,  to  write  a  friendly  letter  or  a  business 
letter,  to  make  out  a  check  or  a  money  order,  to  consult 
reliable  sources  of  information,  to  do  their  shopping  in  the 
American  language,  how  to  buy  their  wearing  apparel  in 
good  taste,  how  to  throw  off  characteristics  which  serve 
to  make  them  conspicuous  in  the  presence  of  others.  Above 
all,  the  kindergartner  can  assist  the  mother  to  maintain  the 
respect  of  her  husband  and  children.  The  instruction 
given  will  open  the  way  for  the  mother  to  attend  afternoon 
classes  conducted  in  the  kindergarten  room  by  the  kinder¬ 
gartner  or  to  accompany  her  husband  to  an  evening  class 
open  to  both  men  and  women. 

In  a  kindly  way  the  kindergartner  can  point  out  to  the 
mothers  in  immigrant  families  the  necessity  of  covering 
and  destroying  garbage,  exterminating  the  deadly  fly  and 
filthy  vermin,  the  guarding  of  milk  and  other  food  against 
contamination,  the  sanitary  disposing  of  sewage,  protecting 
the  water  supplied  to  the  family,  clearing  the  yard,  road, 
and  neighborhood  of  broken  glass,  rusty  nails,  and  cans. 

These  women  ought  to  be  informed  by  the  kindergartner 
what  steps  their  husbands  need  to  take  to  become  natu¬ 
ralized  so  that  they  may  urge  them  to  apply  for  their  natu¬ 
ralization  papers.  Every  immigrant  home  will  welcome  the 
kindergartner  who  can  advise  them  how  to  secure  reliable 
medical  assistance,  widow’s  pensions,  damages  under  the 
compensation  law,  trustworthy  legal  advice,  the  services  of 
an  honest  undertaker,  places  to  make  safe  investments. 
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In  the  mothers’  meetings  held  in  the  school-buildings  the 
foregoing  items  and  others  of  similar  import  can  be  taken 
up  first  and  then  the  time  can  be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent  on  stated  occasions  by  reviving  some  of  their  foreign 
customs  of  dress,  food,  music,  or  of  some  other  phases  of 
common  interest.  In  this  way  the  mothers’  meeting 
becomes  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between 
them  as  well  as  the  opening  wedge  for  the  tactful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  approved  American  customs.  Gradually  a  few 
tactful  American  women  should  be  suggested  as  members 
of  these  meetings  with  a  view  to  further  social  adaptation 
and  amalgamation. 

The  process  of  social  amalgamation  is  slow.  It  is  not 
perfected  by  a  few  pink- tea  calls.  Everything  that  is 
worth  while  takes  time  to  develop. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  can  render  large  service  to  the 
immigrant  mother  in  helping  her  plan  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  in  showing  the  advantages  of  keeping  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  school  regularly,  and  of  having  them  continue  their 
studies,  in  keeping  her  informed  on  the  kinds  of  employment 
available  for  her  children,  and  in  advising  her  on  the  care 
to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  clean-thinking  companions 
for  her  children;  in  brief,  in  lending  a  helpful,  sympathetic 
hand  for  the  solution  of  any  perplexing  problem. 

Who  would  have  been  so  rash  ten  years  ago  as  to  predict 
the  serious  discussion  of  the  topic  you  have  seen  fit  to  assign 
to  me  on  the  program  in  the  year  1919?  And  yet  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  the  future  use  of  the  kindergarten  as  a 
potential  Americanization  agency  will  make  for  its  early 
establishment  as  a  part  of  every  public  school  system  in 
every  state  and  community  with  large  numbers  of  non- 
English-speaking  residents.  To  discuss  the  topic  of  Amer¬ 
icanization  is  to  urge  the  extension  of  the  public  kinder¬ 
garten  to  such  communities. 

There  are  still  to  be  found  many  well-intentioned  folk 
who  are  unable  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  kindergartens.  If  it  can  be 
demonstrated  to  them  that  the  kindergarten  is  the  most 
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effective  means  of  assimilating  non-English-speaking  moth¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  children  of  non-English  mothers,  then- 
opposition  will  disappear. 

The  children  in  the  grade  schools  are  soon  so  completely 
Americanized  that  you  can  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
children  of  native-born.  Admitting  them  to  the  public 
kindergarten  one  or  two  years  earlier  than  they  are  now 
admitted  to  the  first  grade  only  serves  to  hasten  the  process, 
with  the  added  advantage  that  the  mother  also  becomes  a 
part  of  American  life  during  the  process. 

S.  E.  Wbbbk 

Scranton,  Pa. 


V 


IS  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WORTHY  OF 
ACADEMIC  CREDIT? 

Body  education  is  just  as  truly  a  part  of  education  as  is 
mind  education — ^it  is  adjustment  to  environment.  More 
than  ever  before,  we  need  the  means  for  making  this  physical 
adjustment,  artificial  as  it  is,  in  the  form  of  gymnasiums 
and  athletic  fields.  For  countless  ages  primitive  man  has 
had  to  make  this  adjustment  or  perish;  it  was  the  larger 
part  of  his  education.  Within  two  generations  we  have 
almost  entirely  given  up  the  vigorous  use  of  our  largQ 
fundamental  muscles  which  were  so  generously  used  by  our 
grandfathers  for  plowing,  building,  lifting,  walking,  running 
and  the  like.  Every  modern  convenience  contrives  to 
deprive  us  of  the  legitimate  use  of  these  muscles.  We  rid^ 
to  our  work,  get  to  our  office  by  elevator,  talk  by  telephone, 
write  thru  our  typewriter,  almost  think  thru  our  secretary, 
digest  thru  the  help  of  the  chemist  and  prepared  food 
specialist  and  are  saved  a  thousand  and  one  little  efforts 
thru  the  press  of  the  electric  button.  We  get  up  energy 
in  the  morning  thru  caffein  stimulation;  appetite  is  restored 
at  noon  thru  a  cocktail,  rest  and  relaxation  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  work  are  gotten  thru  the  soothing  effects  of  nicotine, 
body  poisons  are  eliminated  by  the  aid  of  a  cathartic  and 
possibly  sleep  is  induced  by  the  use  of  an  opiate.  Such  a 
profound  change  in  our  mode  of  living  as  compared  to  that 
of  our  grandparents  can  not  help  but  have  a  detrimental 
physiological  effect  upon  us.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes 
contribjiting  to  the  so-called  diseases  of  degeneration  which 
are  so  peculiar  to  our  country  and  civilization.  The  army 
has  shown  up  physical  defects  among  our  selected  young 
men  we  little  dreamed  of.  The  Life  Extension  Institute 
of  New  York  is  showing  thru  their  system  of  free  physical 
examinations,  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of,  the  presence 
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of  major  and  minor  defects  in  young  men  who  are  supposed 
to  be  free  from  them. 

Army  officers  found  by  experience  that  the  majority  of 
soldiers  under  training  were  able  to  make  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  muscular  coordinations — those  which 
they  had  learned  in  their  daily  habits.  Few  of  them  could 
do  a  running  broad  jump  of  over  eight  or  ten  feet.  Their 
coordinations  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  ordinary  four¬ 
teen-year-old  boy.  This  was  found  to  be  a  very  serious 
handicap  in  jumping  ditches,  vaulting  fences,  climbing  out  of 
trenches,  running,  crawling  and  other  necessary  motions. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical 
activities  in  France,  saw  the  seriousness  of  this  defect 
among  the  fighting  men  and  guaranteed  to  diminish  mor¬ 
tality  ten  per  cent  by  teaching,  thru  mass  instruction,  these 
simple  muscular  coordinations.  Dr.  McCurdy’s  recommen¬ 
dations  were  met  with  hearty  response  by  the  military 
authorities  with  the  result  that  his  contentions  were  proven 
by  actual  experience. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  effects  of  mind  upon  body — 
we  may  be  a  little  less  familiar  with  the  effects  of  body  upon 
mind;  e.  g.,  fatigue  diminishing  the  mental  reaction  period; 
slowing  up  the  passage  of  nerve  impulses,  and  lessening  the 
appreciation  of  certain  apparent  signs;  alcohol  poisoning 
upon  mental  and  moral  appreciations;  thyroid  insufficiency 
upon  general  development;  indigestion  upon  our  optimism. 

We  know  now  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  certain  muscu¬ 
lar  coordinations  in  relation  to  mental  development  in  sub¬ 
normal  children;  the  value  of  exercise  in  awakening  latent 
motor  and  sensory  brain  centers  in  such  persons  as  Laura 
Bridgeman  and  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf  mutes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  those  who  have  poor  mental 
coordinations  generally  have  fewer  and  simpler  muscular 
coordinations.  Therefore  to  arrive  at  a  highest  degree  of 
education,  mental  training  must  be  supplemented  by 
physical  training. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood  said  at  the  National 
Physical  Education  Convention  in  Chicago  last  spring  that 
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military  training  is  mostly  physical  training.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  is  right. 

The  average  educator  is  unwilling  to  accord  the  same 
place  for  physical  education  in  the  general  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  he  is  for  Greek,  Latin  or  mathematics,  yet  it  is  more 
basal  than  any  other  single  subject  in  the  whole  college 
curriculum.  This  attitude  is  due  to  a  certain  extent  to 
tradition — the  false  belief  that  education  is  only  of  the  mind 
— but  more  especially  because  physical  education  is  a  new 
phase  of  education  and  therefore  must  take  time  to  become 
recognized.  Again  the  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so 
great  that  many  inadequately  trained  men  and  women  have 
gotten  into  the  ranks.  These  have  not  seen  it  from  the 
larger  educational  but  from  the  recreative  and  hygienic 
point  of  view  only.  The  point  of  view  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
physical  director  is  largely  that  of  health  and  informal 
good-fellowship — the  school  point  of  view  must  be  equally 
educational.  The  director  of  a  department  of  physical 
education  in  college  must  have  the  same  high  degree  of 
training  for  his  work  as  the  head  of  the  English  or  Biology 
Departments.  When  our  directors  of  physical  education 
are  thoroly  trained  both  culturally  and  technically  and 
conduct  their  work  according  to  the  best  pedagogical 
methods  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  full  academic 
credit  should  not  then  be  given  for  it. 

Again  from  lack  of  appreciation,  cooperation  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  college  authorities,  the  well-trained,  physical 
director  of  high  ideals  often  has  been  unable  to  make  a 
place  for  his  department  on  the  curriculum.  In  many 
colleges  a  relatively  large  expenditure  of  money  has  been 
made  in  this  department  in  both  buildings  and  salaries  and 
with  the  poorest  returns  of  any  investment  in  the  college. 
We  all  know  we  should  have  gymnasium  classes,  but  few 
college  presidents  or  professors  know  anything  about  the 
kind  of  work  which  should  be  done  in  the  gym.  Rarely 
do  these  men  visit  the  gym  classes,  yet  they  are  willing  to 
criticize  the  work  as  unworthy  of  academic  credit.  The 
president  of  one  of  our  well-known  Eastern  colleges  told  me 
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three  years  ago  that  he  would  be  willing  to  have  the  student 
substitute  the  digging  of  post  holes  for  gym  work,  yet  he 
maintained  an  expensive  gym  on  the  campus  and  paid  a 
medically  trained  physical  director  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Could  you  expect  a  high  grade  of  work  to  be  done  in  that 
institution  where  the  president  has  no  higher  conception  of 
physical  education  than  that  of  grunting  and  sweating? 

In  most  of  our  best  colleges  today  physical  education  is 
required,  but  no  academic  credit  is  given  for  it  or  additional 
credit  is  camouflaged  on  to  the  120  hours  which  means  of 
course  the  same  thing  as  none  at  all.  If  it  is  required, 
positive  credit  should  be  given  for  it  and  it  should  then  be 
seen  that  the  quality  of  the  work  merits  credit.  As  it  is  now, 
laxity  in  attendance  is  the  rule  in  many  of  our  colleges. 
The  clever  freshman  soon  learns  to  beat  gym  thru  various 
trivial  excuses  simply  because  it  has  been  traditional  to  do 
so — the  less  resourceful  ones  get  caught  and  take  gym. 

It  is  difficult  to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit 
from  such  a  program  as  provides  only  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  taking  two,  thirty-five  minute  periods  a  week. 
We  have  probably  over-estimated  the  physical  value  derived 
from  such  a  limited  program.  The  real  value  perhaps  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  real  effective  program 
of  physical  education  which  is  sure  to  come  in  the  near 
future. 

It  was  a  shock  to  some  of  us  physical  directors  to  note 
the  greater  physical  benefit  derived  from  the  short  period 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.’s  existence  as  compared  to  that  derived 
from  the  regular  gym  work  and  especially  considering  that 
the  former  was  done  largely  by  inexperienced  student 
instructors.  It  simply  indicates  what  results  might  be 
accomplished  if  we  had  sufficient  time  at  our  disposal.  To 
get  the  desired  results  every  ordinarily  well  student  in 
college  should  be  required  to  take  at  least  five  full  hours  a 
week  in  some  form  of  supervised  physical  education.  Pos¬ 
itive  credit  should  be  given  for  this  on  the  basis  of  labora¬ 
tory  work.  Students  do  not  object  to  the  right  kind  of  gym 
work  if  they  are  given  credit  for  it.  Superimposed  work 
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seems  to  them  an  injustice.  The  enforcement  of  gym  re¬ 
quirements  will  always  be  a  problem  until  it  is  put  on  a 
credit  basis.  I  should  recommend  that  every  man  required 
to  take  gym  work  demand  that  positive  credit  be  given  for  it. 
Many  students  seek  to  be  excused  from  gym  work  on  the 
plea  of  needing  that  time  for  earning  their  living  expenses. 
Many  others  seek  to  be  excused  for  most  trivial  things  which 
would  not  excuse  them  from  other  classes.  There  are  many 
cases  of  malingering  which  are  hard  to  detect  except  by  a 
physician.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  easy  to  take  the 
attitude  that  all  excuse  seekers  are  bluffing  until  found 
otherwise.  Many  physicians  antagonistic  to  or  not  having 
been  trained  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  will  give  a  student  an  unwarranted  excuse  to  exempt 
him  from  gym  work. 

Men  seeking  excuse  from  participation  on  the  floor  might 
be  given  a  paper  to  write  upon  some  health  subject.  This 
would  deter  many  men  from  asking  for  an  unnecessary  excuse 
and  make  them  feel  that  credit  should  be  given  for  such 
work  done. 

There  are  now  instances  where  academic  credit  is  given 
the  military  department  for  gym  work  done  thru  the  physical 
education  department.  In  most  institutions  where  military 
work  is  conducted,  credit  is  given  for  it  and  often  where 
none  is  given  for  physical  education.  Work  done  in  the 
well-organized  physical  education  department  is  surely  as 
worthy  of  credit  as  work  done  in  the  military  department 
which  is  only  a  temporary  department  in  many  colleges. 

Dean  Angel  of  the  University  of  Chicago  said  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  last 
winter  in  New  York  that  we  must  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  life  of  the  student  physically  and  morally  as  well  as 
mentally — we  must  give  everyone  a  chance  to  participate 
in  some  form  of  physical  activity  and  that  positive  credit 
should  be  given  for  it. 

Twelve  states  have  now  past  laws  requiring  physical 
training  in  all  schools  in  these  states.  Universal  physical 
education  is  not  far  away.  It  will  not  be  long  before  a 
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satisfactory  course  in  physical  education  will  be  required 
of  all  who  are  to  teach. 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  Provost  Marshall  General 
show  progressive  physical  deterioration  in  our  school  children 
year  by  year.  When  our  army  officers  were  convinced  that 
physical  education  was  necessary  for  developing  fighting 
efficiency,  they  willingly  gave  all  the  time  necessary  to  it. 
We  are  concerned  about  our  mental  illiteracy  but  as  yet 
have  not  waked  up  to  the  seriousness  of  our  “physical  illiter¬ 
acy”  which  is  far  more  extensive. 

As  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  writer  this 
spring  to  one  hundred  of  our  most  representative  colleges, 
replies  from  73  were  received.  Five  colleges  stated  that 
four  hours  positive  credit  is  given  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours.  Two  colleges  give  two  hours  credit  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty;  one,  five  hours;  one,  three 
hours ;  one  states  full  credit ;  two  state  positive  credit  within 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours;  five  anticipated  giving 
positive  credit  this  year  and  twenty  give  credit  in  the  form 
of  an  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours. 

Five  state  universities  and  one  large  denominational 
college  wdll  require  all  men  to  take  physical  education 
beginning  1920.  Seven  already  require  it  of  all  men. 
Four  will  require  it  of  all  but  seniors  beginning  this  year. 
Several  other  schools  have  increased  the  length  of  the  period 
on  the  floor  from  the  usual  time  of  forty  minutes  to  sixty, 
seventy  and  some  to  ninety  minutes. 

With  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  beginning  to 
recognize  physical  education  as  a  subject  worthy  of  academic 
credit  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  others  will  follow  and  do 
likewise. 

P.  K.  Holmes 

Ohio  Wbslbyan  Univbrsitv 


VI 

CONCERNING  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 


I  teach  history  for  a  livelihood  and  write  articles  on 
phases  of  that  subject  for  recreation.  Sometimes  I  wondered 
why  I  did  not  derive  as  much  pleasure  as  I  should  like 
from  the  teaching,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  frequently  that 
my  students  got  as  little  satisfaction  from  my  efforts  as  I 
did.  These  things  being  habitually  true,  obviously  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  somewhere.  My  first  inclination  was  to 
conclude  that  I  was  confronted  with  the  time  honored 
dilemma  with  two  horns.  Either  I  am  a  poor  teacher,  or 
else  I  am  continually  cursed  with  poor  students. 

I  am  comparatively  young,  having  had  only  a  decade  of 
experience  in  my  profession,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  teaching  history.  I  cherish  a 
hope  that,  like  good  wine,  I  may  go  on  improving  with  age 
for  a  considerable  time.  Nevertheless,  I  have  sought  to 
keep  informed  concerning  the  most  acceptable  methods  of 
teaching  in  vogue  in  my  time  and  have  experimented  with 
those  that  seemed  likely  to  work.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  consistently  advanced  in  the  past 
several  years  and  the  further  fact  that  any  increase  in  the 
stipend  from  which  I  have  to  meet  that  cost  depends  in  a 
measme  on  my  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  spurred  me  on  to 
what  I  can  fairly  say  is  pretty  nearly  the  best  efforts  of  which 
I  am  capable.  I  know  that  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
study  of  history  myself  and  that  I  have  a  zeal  according  to 
the  best  knowledge  I  have  for  inspiring  the  same  interest  in 
others.  And  so  I  am  reluctant  to  shoulder  the  blame  for 
my  apparent  lack  of  success  in  my  undertaking. 

A  more  comfortable  explanation  to  me  is  the  assumption 
that  the  students  are  at  fault.  They  certainly  do  not  care 
for  history,  at  least  for  the  variety  of  history  in  which  I  am 
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trying  to  interest  them,  and  my  efforts  to  arouse  their 
curiosity  seem  to  be  almost  fruitless.  They  frequent  my 
classroom,  as  they  go  to  many  others  in  their  journey 
thru  the  educational  mill,  because  they  are  required  to  have 
a  quantum  of  the  units  which  I  dispense  if  they  get  a  coveted 
degree.  They  endure  my  efforts  at  instruction  as  a  ncessary 
evil.  If  at  times  my  excessive  zeal  obliges  them  to  see  that 
I  am  myself  interested  in  the  subject,  instead  of  reacting  as 
I  should  wish  and  seeking  to  find  out  by  personal  study  an 
explanation  for  my  enthusiasm,  too  often  they  merely 
wonder  how  a  fellow  with  so  much  pep  can  waste  it  on  such 
a  subject.  If  I  could  induce  them  to  be  frank  about  it, 
they  would  probably  explain  that  they  do  not  care  for 
history  because  they  do  not  see  the  use  of  it. 

I  have  students  from  pretty  nearly  all  classes  of  people, 
so  they  are  fairly  representative  young  persons.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  I  hesitate  to  pass  an  unfavorable  verdict  on  them. 
No,  if  I  am  not  overestimating  my  merits  as  a  teacher,  my 
dilemma  must  have  a  third  horn.  This  train  of  thought 
moved  me,  as  it  has  probably  moved  many  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues,  to  ask  why  a  youth  not  interested  in  it 
should  be  obliged  to  study  much  that  passes  for  history  in 
our  curriculums.  Of  course  many  of  the  things  that  he 
will  learn  by  distasteful  drudgery  will  be  useful  when  he 
associates  with  other  men  who  have  learned  them.  But, 
if  that  be  all,  why  should  he  not  be  a  pioneer  in  establishing 
a  standard  of  education  unencumbered  with  this  knowl¬ 
edge?  Is  it  not  poor  economy  to  perpetuate  useless  knowl¬ 
edge  merely  in  order  that  it  may  afford  conversation  to 
persons  who  have  been  obliged  to  acquire  it?  It  is  true 
that  one’s  mind  is  developed  in  a  particular  way  by  attempts 
to  frame  answers  for  historical  questions.  But  if  that  be 
all,  why  not  get  a  similar  mental  experience  by  seeking 
explanations  of  the  social  phenomena  of  the  day  and  hour 
instead  of  trying  to  ferret  out  the  outworn  issues  of  bygone 
times?  You  may  be  interested  in  the  accomplishments  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  Smith  is  interested  in  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
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the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  the  majority  of  students 
who  submit  to  my  ministrations  have  little  or  no  curiosity 
about  any  of  these  subjects  and  can  not  see  why  they  should 
be  obliged  to  study  them.  Would  it  be  heresy  to  say  that 
there  is  no  very  good  reason  why  they  should  be  curious 
about  these  and  similar  topics?  If  this  be  professional 
treason,  I  have  almost  reached  the  point  where  I  am  bold 
enough  to  give  the  challenge  once  announced  by  Patrick 
Henry. 

Is  our  profession,  then,  a  delusion  and  history  vain?  Not 
so  fast.  There  is  yet  another  traditional  reason  for  study¬ 
ing  history.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  mental  experience 
to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  social  phenomena  merely  by 
observing  current  affairs.  We  can  not  understand  the 
present  except  by  a  study  of  the  past  in  which  it  is  rooted. 
To  how  many  youths  fresh  from  high  schools  have  I  given 
that  assurance,  only  to  spend  the  following  nine  months 
or  so  talking  about  the  battles  and  rulers  and  institutions  and 
happenings  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  following  centuries 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  of  the  Christian  era.  I  hope 
those  students  were  thereby  enabled  to  understand  some 
things  that  exist  today,  but  I  am  not  as  fully  convinced  on 
that  point  as  I  should  like  to  be. 

The  obvious  way  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  however,  would 
be  to  select  a  more  recent  period  for  study.  To  be  sure, 
only  I  should  then  be  unable  to  explain  the  conditions  with 
which  I  should  have  to  begin,  without  an  excursion  into  the 
more  remote  past.  If  we  study  the  past  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  present,  we  shall  not  help  matters  by  substitu¬ 
ting  for  the  records  of  the  past  the  newspapers  and  other 
ephemeral  literature  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Students  have  not  lacked  interest  in  history  because  it 
dealt  with  the  past,  nor  will  they  be  induced  to  relish  it  by 
divesting  it  of  its  chief  reason  for  existence. 

To  come  immediately  to  the  point,  the  trouble  with  the 
history  that  I  try  to  teach,  with  results  so  unsatisfactory 
to  myself,  is  that  too  much  of  it  does  not  explain  anything 
about  the  present.  At  least,  it  explains  little  about  that 
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phase  of  the  present  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  my 
students  to  be  interested.  “Aha,”  I  hear  some  toilworn 
colleague  who  has  given  up  hope  suggest,  “so  you  would 
neglect  Pericles  and  Caesar  for  the  Olympic  games  and 
gladitorial  combats.  In  the  autumn  you  could  correlate 
your  history  with  the  record  of  the  college  eleven,  doing 
indoor  laboratory  work  with  the  basketball  team  when  the 
weather  is  inclement  and  getting  out  of  doors  again  with 
the  opening  of  the  baseball  season.  But  why  should  a 
pitcher  who  ought  to  be  learning  how  to  throw  curves 
burden  his  mind  with  the  ancient  who  hurled  a  discus?” 
Again  I  say,  not  so  fast. 

I  did  not  say  that  history  ought  to  be  concerned  with 
things  in  which  a  student,  as  we  know  the  species,  is  inter¬ 
ested;  I  said  it  ought  to  have  for  subject  matter  things 
concerning  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  have 
some  curiosity.  And  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  be  curious  about  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  the  Gracchi,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  or  George  Washington.  At  least,  I  wonder  whether 
they  should  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  care  to  know  the  things 
about  these  notables,  their  countries  and  their  times  that 
I  know  about  them  and  seek  to  impart.  In  short,  if  I  am  a 
heretic,  my  heresy  consists  in  this:  I  am  not  convinced 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  immature  youth,  seeking 
an  explanation  of  the  present,  to  begin  with  the  Christian 
era,  to  say  nothing  of  a  thousand  years  earlier,  and  to  pur¬ 
sue  an  argument  thru  two  or  three  millenniums  with  no 
very  satisfactory  conclusion  when  he  has  reached  the  end. 
To  be  honest,  I  am  never  myself  quite  certain  as  to  what  I 
have  explained  or  as  to  the  clarity  of  all  of  my  explanations 
when  I  reach  the  end  of  one  of  these  courses.  In  consequence 
I  can  scarcely  blame  a  student  who  has  lost  enthusiasm 
if  not  interest  as  the  time  has  past. 

The  trouble  with  my  work  as  it  is  conducted,  then,  seems 
to  be  that  my  performance  does  not  measure  up  to  my 
promises.  At  the  outset  I  assume  the  task  of  explaining  at 
least  some  aspects  of  the  present;  in  the  end  I  have  merely 
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recounted  a  lot  of  things  about  the  past  which  may  or  may 
not  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  undertaking.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  never  sure  that  I  ought  to  write  Q.  E.  D. 
at  the  end  after  the  manner  of  a  student  of  mathematics. 
Of  course  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  personal  confession. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  sufficiently  valid  as  a  general 
accusation  against  my  colleagues  to  make  the  subject  one 
of  common  interest.  I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  every¬ 
thing  is  not  as  well  with  us  as  we  should  like. 

I  do  not  profess  either  to  be  correct  in  my  diagnosis  or 
ready  with  a  remedy,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  submit  as 
briefly  as  I  can  the  reflections  which  my  dissatisfaction 
with  my  work  has  led  me  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  convinced  that  history  would  make  a  more  impressive 
appeal  to  the  curiosity  of  youth  if  teachers  would  actually 
spend  their  time  seeking  in  the  past  explanations  of  the 
things  with  which  the  youth  is  familiar  in  his  daily  life. 
To  take  a  concrete  illustration,  the  normal  youth  communi¬ 
cates  with  his  companions  by  means  of  a  spoken  and  written 
language.  Does  the  average  teacher  of  history  seek  in 
the  past  the  reasons  why  his  students  use  the  language 
they  do  instead  of  another?  Again,  the  average  youth 
enters  college  under  the  impression  that  private  property 
in  land  and  chattels  began  with  creation  and  is  the  natural, 
divinely  established  order  of  society.  He  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  his  ignorance.  No  teacher  of  history  has  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  how  society  in  the  wisdom  of  experience 
came  to  agree  on  these  expedients.  Supposedly  a  youth 
emerging  from  a  fitting  school  into  college  has  been  taught 
something  of  the  history  of  our  government.  But  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  not  one  in  ten  recalls  anything  of 
consequence  thus  imparted  to  him,  and  what  he  does  recall 
is  too  vague  and  remote  to  offer  an  explanation  of  anything 
that  may  be  going  on  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  teacher  has  begun  with  the  colonies,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  or  the  constitution  and  has  meandered 
from  the  point  of  starting  to  current  times.  But  the  student 
lost  interest  before  he  was  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
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and  gave  his  attention  to  matters  of  more  immediate 
concern,  leaving  to  the  teacher  the  task  of  dragging  him 
the  remainder  of  a  journey  which  had  developed  into  a 
puzzling  maze. 

I  have  never  tried  the  scheme,  and  it  might  have  unpleas¬ 
ant  results  in  many  communities  where  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  flourish  in  the  light  of  public  knowledge. 
But  why  would  it  not  be  a  feasible  plan,  and  one  pedagogi- 
cally  sound,  to  interest  the  pupil  in  the  local  government 
actually  existing  in  his  community,  going  from  these  tan- 
^ble  facts,  which  ought  to  interest  him,  into  the  past  in 
search  for  reasons  why  things  are  done  as  they  are?  That 
is,  why  not  begin  with  the  present  instead  of  with  the  year 
one?  Why  not  seek  an  explanation  for  the  customs  and 
institutions  with  which  the  pupil  has  to  do  daily  instead  of 
discussing  emperors  and  civilizations  in  which  he  as  yet  has 
no  natural  interest?  A  boy  knows  something,  tho  not 
much,  about  the  bank  on  the  principal  comer  in  his  home 
town,  but  he  seldom  connects  that  bank  with  the  para- 
■graph  in  his  history  descriptive  of  the  methods  of  doing 
business  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Why  not 
begin  with  the  bank  in  his  town  and  work  backward  to  the 
medieval  goldsmiths  or  to  the  ancient  money  changers? 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  a  study  the  boy  would  not  only  know 
something  of  the  functions  of  the  local  bank,  he  would  under¬ 
stand  somewhat  of  the  reasons  why  banks  came  to  be  the 
kind  of  institutions  they  are  as  well.  To  repeat  the  point 
once  more,  if  we  study  history  in  the  hope  of  finding  expla¬ 
nations  for  the  present,  why  not  begin  with  the  things  in  the 
present  for  which  we  care  to  find  explanations  and  then 
proceed  to  make  an  intelligent  search  for  the  explanations 
desired?  Why  go  on  with  our  present  method  of  starting 
at  some  indefinite  point  in  the  past  and  gathering  in  a  sort 
of  drag  net  all  the  facts  we  can  conveniently  assemble  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  get  ashore  with  enough  of  them  to  explain 
something? 

If  this  diagnosis  is  correct,  we  have  been  studying  history 
backward.  This  being  my  view,  you  ask  why  I  do  not  use 
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the  method  I  suggest  when  teaching  the  students  it  is  my 
duty  to  instruct.  The  answer  is  easy.  Nobody  has  written 
a  manual  from  that  point  of  view,  and  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  make  so  radical  a  departure  from  traditional 
methods  without  a  textbook  for  a  guide.  One  could 
scarcely  begin  at  the  end  of  the  existing  manuals  and  work 
backward.  He  would  not  find  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
books  things  for  which  he  would  care  to  find  explanations. 
Indeed  he  would  be  lucky  to  find  in  the  preceding  pages 
explanations  of  the  things  at  the  end. 

You  advise  next  that  I  write  a  manual  incorporating  the 
scheme  suggested.  The  trouble  is  we  should  have  to  reach 
some  general  agreement  as  to  the  things  for  which  the 
different  grades  of  students  ought  properly  to  seek  expla¬ 
nations.  Moreover,  the  needed  facts  to  make  these  expla¬ 
nations  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  from  the  existing  his¬ 
torical  works  of  the  traditional  type.  Finally,  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  publisher  would  have  the  courage  to  accept  the  book 
from  me  if  it  were  written.  If  he  did,  it  would  probably 
prove  a  losing  venture.  An  older  teacher  with  more  expe¬ 
rience  and  an  established  reputation  as  a  writer  of  text¬ 
books  which  are  profitable  to  his  publishers  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  succeeding  with  the  project.  The  difficulty 
is  he  would  probably  be  too  conservative  to  undertake  it. 
I  wish  some  such  man  would  make  the  attempt.  For  one, 
I  should  like  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the  extent  of  giving 
his  production  a  trial  for  at  least  one  year. 

William  T.  Taprade 


Durham,  N.  C. 


VII 

MARK  HOPKINS  OR  THE  PH.D.? 


For  some  time  there  has  been  considerable  fault-finding 
with  the  American  College.  There  have  been  slashing 
attacks  on  the  entrance  examinations,  the  classics,  the 
electives,  the  athletics,  the  trustees,  and  what-not;  and  on 
its  side  the  college  has  assumed  for  the  most  part  the  role  of 
the  martyred  St.  Sebastian,  stuck  full  of  arrows  but  con¬ 
scious  of  rectitude.  The  dissatisfaction  remains;  the 
results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  in  time  and 
money. 

Beneath  all  the  other  criticisms  leveled  at  the  details  of 
college  organizations  and  life  lies  the  fundamental  criticism, 
namely,  that  the  American  college  fails  to  kindle  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  intellectual  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  college  boy  has 
a  marvelous  capacity  for  enthusiasm.  He  exalts  his  alma 
mater  to  the  place  of  a  personal  divinity,  he  passionately 
devotes  mind  and  body  to  athletics,  he  works  night  and 
day  to  win  a  position  on  the  college  paper,  he  adores  his 
secret  society;  but  he  regards  his  studies  only  as  necessary 
nuisances.  Nor  is  this  true  simply  of  the  undergraduates. 
What  are  the  alumni  interested  in?  Who  among  them  cares 
what  is  taught  at  the  old.  college  or  who  does  the  teaching, 
compared  with  the  acquisition  of  a  great  football  coach  or  a 
new  fraternity  house? 

Recently  it  has  been  urged  that  the  splendid  part  played  by 
college  men  in  this  war  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the 
American  college,  but  the  connection  between  that  fine 
spirit  of  service  and  our  college  system  is  not  clear.  The 
fact  only  goes  to  prove  that  American  youth  are  capable  of 
unlimited  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  and  emphasizes  the  amaz¬ 
ing  failure  of  our  higher  education  to  arouse  even  a  trace  of 
it  in  the  problems  and  the  conquests  of  the  intellect. 

Yet  it  was  not  always  thus,  for  our  fathers  seem  to  have 
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gone  to  college  to  some  purpose.  They  debated  mightily 
among  themselves  over  Lyell  and  Darwin  and  fired  their 
speech  with  the  magic  of  Byron  and  Carlyle.  Moreover, 
they  swore  allegiance  to  some  great  teacher.  For  instance, 
I  remember  the  reverence  with  which  my  old  professor  of 
chemistry  spoke  the  words,  “my  master,  Agassiz.”  The 
American  college  may  have  gained  a  whole  world  of  mate¬ 
rial  things  but  it  has  lost,  if  not  its  soul,  something  almost 
as  vital. 

Garfield’s  remark  that  his  idea  of  a  university  was  “a 
boy  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other,” 
may  be  threadbare  as  a  quotation  but  it  bears  no  marks 
of  recent  usage  as  a  principle.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  college  of  Garfield’s  day  and  that  of  our  own  is  that  we 
have  dispensed  with  Mark  Hopkins.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  colleges,  like  the  churches,  lack  men  of  force  and  inspi¬ 
ration.  There  is  something  negative  about  the  modem 
professor  that  largely  justifies  the  popular  contempt  for  the 
species.  A  group  of  young  men  sit  under  his  instmction, 
but  too  often  he  can  not  dominate  or  inspire  them  by  his 
personality  because  he  has  none.  They  regard  him  as  an 
unavoidable  evil  in  college  life,  and  he  regards  them  as  pre- 
tematurally  stupid.  Is  not  this  the  pivotal  spot  where 
our  elaborate  college  machinery  breaks  down? 

Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  sweeping 
generalization,  but  does  it  not  hold  for  the  mass?  Indeed, 
I  venture  the  opinion  that,  despite  all  the  enlargement  of 
American  scholarship,  college  teaching  is  markedly  inferior 
to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Garfield.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  there  is  no  disputing  the  significant  fact  that 
the  trend  of  our  universities  has  been  for  many  years  to  dis¬ 
credit  teaching,  to  make  it  feeble  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  And  where  good  teachers  survive  they  do  so  in 
spite  of  the  system  not  because  of  it.  Garfield’s  idea  belongs 
to  the  provincial  America  of  antimacassars  and  Rogers 
groups,  when  people  held  the  naive  idea  that  the  most 
important  duty  of  a  college  was  to  teach.  We  were  then 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  English,  who  cherished  men 
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like  Arnold  as  ideals  of  the  teaching  profession.  But, 
needless  to  say,  this  idea  has  no  standing  at  Bonn  or  Gottin¬ 
gen,  and  since  the  American  university  cried  “Kamerad” 
to  the  German  university  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  has 
had  no  standing  here. 

As  the  importance  of  the  teacher  dwindled,  that  of  the 
log  increased.  Nowadays  a  college  is  great  among  its 
fellows  by  virtue  of  its  equipment.  Alumni  subscribe  to 
stadiums  and  “bowls”  in  mass,  and  rich  individuals  give 
Tudor  dormitories,  Greek- temple  libraries,  and  English- 
perpendicular  chapels.  And  amid  these  architectural  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  campus  creeps  the  shabby,  apologetic  figure  of 
the  instructor,  who  is  paid  less  than  the  truck  driver  who 
is  shunting  coal  into  the  cellar  of  the  dormitory.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  point  to  a  building  as  evidence  of  growth 
than  to  the  inspiration  of  a  great  teacher.  Anybody  will 
do  for  teaching,  provided  he  is  a  Ph.D.,  and  you  can  get 
Ph.D.’s  cheap. 

Naturally,  the  consequence  of  poor  pay  and  poorer  pros¬ 
pects  is  poor  men.  What  man  of  power  and  ability  will 
submit  voluntarily  to  such  conditions  as  prevail  in  most 
of  our  colleges?  As  in  the  ministry  there  are  rare  souls  who 
keep  on  for  sheer  love  of  the  work,  but  they  have  everything 
to  discourage  them.  The  product  of  beggarly  salaries  is 
bound  to  be  the  tepid,  ineffective  type  of  humanity  who, 
finding  himself  lacking  in  the  manhood  and  ability  required 
for  any  other  form  of  work,  takes  up  teaching.  You  get 
what  you  pay  for,  as  a  rule,  and  no  more, — especially  in 
hiring  teachers. 

But  it  is  not  only  this  greater  interest  in  equipment  that 
has  crowded  Mark  Hopkins  off  the  end  of  the  log.  A  still 
greater  force  has  been  the  modem  principle  that  a  teacher 
is  not  employed  as  a  teacher  but  as  a  research  man.  As 
the  recitation  hour  is  a  necessary  nuisance  for  the  student 
so  is  it  also  for  the  instmctor.  It  is  his  primary  business  to 
devote  himself  to  research  and  publishing  if  he  expects  to 
hold  his  job  or  get  a  better  one;  he  will  trouble  himself  as 
little  as  possible  with  his  classes. 
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For  this  paradoxical  situation  we  have  to  thank  the  German 
conquest  of  the  American  university.  There  is  yet  to  be 
written  a  Bryce  Report  of  the  German  atrocities  committed 
on  our  higher  education,  and  it  will  make  harrowing  reading 
for  the  next  generation.  Unfortunately  this  generation  is 
accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  Kultur  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  have  been  breaking  stone 
for  the  German  idea  so  many  years  that  they  can  not  imag¬ 
ine  anything  else.  “Our  good  old  German  God”  still 
decrees  that  a  college  professorship  exists  not  for  teaching 
but  for  research. 

This  idea  has  appealed  to  us  the  more  readily  perhaps 
because  of  its  practical  possibilities.  Like  the  Parthenon- 
esque  library,  the  name  of  a  noted  scholar  is  good  advertising. 
He  may  be  a  wretched  failure  in  the  classroom  but  that 
does  not  make  any  difference.  Further,  if  you  happen  to  be 
president  of  a  state  university  and  have  to  go  before  the 
legislature  every  year  to  plead  for  funds,  it  is  a  great  ad- 
advantage  to  be  able  to  overawe  the  bucolic  statesmen  by 
a  string  of  degrees  after  a  professor’s  name  and  especially 
with  the  titles  of  his  scholarly  publications,  all  mystic  and 
wonderful.  It  is  like  Hebrew  in  the  parson’s  sermon; 
you  feel  that  you  are  getting  your  money’s  worth.  How 
futile  it  would  be  to  go  before  the  legislators  and  ask  $5,000 
for  a  man  because  he  was  the  most  successful  and  inspiring 
teacher  in  the  history  of  the  college ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  prove  that  the 
German  idea  still  controls  our  universities,  but  one  will 
suffice.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  western  state  universities 
was  in  sudden  need  of  an  instructor  in  mathematics  to  fill 
an  emergency.  The  graduate  school  of  a  neighboring 
university  was  appealed  to  for  candidates.  Two  were 
offered ;  one  had  not  quite  completed  his  work  for  the  doctor’s 
degree  but  in  personality  was  most  admirable  and  in  ex¬ 
perience  most  successful.  The  other  had  just  taken  his 
degree  “but,’’  wrote  the  Dean,  “his  personality  I  can  not 
recommend,  and  his  experience  offers  nothing  in  his  favor.’’ 

“Send  me  the  Ph.D.  every  time,’’  was  the  reply. 
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Since  the  Ph.D.’s  are  wanted,  the  graduate  schools  are 
operating  full  blast  to  meet  the  demand.  Graduate  students 
soak  up  erudition  in  far  comers  of  their  field,  they  work 
themselves  into  sanitariums  over  their  dissertations,  and 
then  they  are  sent  out  to  teaching  positions  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  “anybody  who  knows  his  subject  can  teach  it,” 
and  that  popularity  in  the  classroom  is  the  unmistakable 
symptom  of  superficiality. 

And  what  is  the  result?  Nothing  could  be  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  unfit  a  man  for  teaching.  For  example,  having 
taken  courses  in  Gothic,  Old  Icelandic,  Old  High  German, 
Phonetics,  and  the  like,  a  Ph.D.  in  English  finds  himself 
called  upon  to  teach  freshman  composition  and  some  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  In  most  cases  he  has  no  idea  how  to  teach 
the  boys  to  write  or  to  appreciate  what  there  is  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  Why  should  he?  His  graduate  course  has  been 
so  devised  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  teaching.  But 
since  his  chief  business  is  to  publish,  he  does  not  worry 
about  his  teaching;  nobody  does.  Under  these  conditions 
is  it  surprizing  that  our  courses  in  literature  create  so  little 
appreciation  of  literature  and  our  work  in  composition  bears 
so  little  fruit?  What  is  even  worse,  the  instructor’s  human 
perspective  gets  so  badly  distorted  by  the  theory  and 
practise  of  the  graduate  school  that  he  and  the  normal 
college  boy  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common.  Personal 
contact  either  in  classroom  or  out  can  amount  to  practi¬ 
cally  nothing.  Anyway,  why  waste  time  trying  to  talk 
with  your  students  when  you  might  be  at  work  on  research? 

The  general  futility  of  the  graduate  school  product  has 
been  imprest  on  me  by  considerable  experience  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  If  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  naval 
training  it  is  a  positiveness  of  character  in  the  product. 
The  students  at  Annapolis  look  forward  to  a  career  of  action, 
responsibility  and  efficiency,  and  they  are  trained  from  the 
day  they  enter  to  measure  up  to  virile  standards.  For  a 
civilian  teacher  to  impress  himself  on  a  classroom  of  mid¬ 
shipmen  one  ounce  of  manliness,  or  personality,  is  worth  a 
ton  of  erudition.  For  many  years  the  graduate  school 
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product  has  come  to  the  Naval  Academy  to  take  the  exami¬ 
nations  for  the  position  of  instructor,  and  while  the  best 
types  may  not  have  been  attracted  by  the  position,  never¬ 
theless  a  large  number  of  the  candidates  have  been  of  the 
feeble,  colorless,  even  effeminate  type — about  as  fit  to 
command  respect  in  young  naval  officers  as  a  calla  lily.  Or, 
what  was  as  bad,  they  displayed  a  native  boorishness  and 
crudity  of  manner  which  had  not  been  softened  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  of  their  graduate  studies.  They  were  all 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts,  of  the  German  kind,  but 
we  needed  something  more  vital. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  pale,  pop-eyed  Ph.D.  from  a 
distinguished  university  who  came  to  take  the  examination, 
but  who  after  arriving  on  the  scene,  vacillated  miserably  for 
an  hour  or  so  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  would 
take  the  examination.  He  feared  that  if  he  were  accepted 
he  would  be  removed  too  far  from  his  sources.  It  came  out 
(without  effort)  that  he  had  just  published  a  dissertation 
on  The  Comma  in  (let  us  say)  Ruskin.  For  untold 
months  he  had  been  happily  grubbing  for  commas  as  a  boy 
hunts  for  angle  worms,  for  with  that  bait  he  would  land  a 
teaching  position;  and  then,  of  course,  continue  pulling  up 
commas  thruout  the  whole  garden  patch  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature  till  stopt  by  either  death  or  the  lack  of  commas. 
What  can  a  man  absorbed  in  commas  and  highly  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  the  teaching  end  of  his  job  accomplish  with  classes 
of  exceedingly  healthy  and  lively  young  men  absorbed  in 
athletics?  No  wonder  the  boys  respect  football  infinitely 
more  than  literature.  Under  the  circumstances  they  can 
do  nothing  else. 

The  utter  lack  of  perspective  of  the  German-style  scholar 
of  our  universities  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  of  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  naval  officers  of  the 
Post  Graduate  School,  feeling  conscious  of  their  ignorance 
of  literature  and  desiring  to  be  enlightened  and  inspired  in 
the  direction  of  good  books,  arranged  for  some  lectures  in 
English  Literature.  After  due  consideration  they  invited 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  distinguished  university  to 
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deliver  the  lectures,  leaving  him  a  free  hand  in  choice  of 
material.  Accordingly,  this  light  of  learning  appeared 
before  his  audience  of  naval  officers  and  worked  his  way 
thru  reams  of  erudition  and  technicalities  on  the  Historical 
Evolution  of  the  Sonnet!  Needless  to  say,  the  Post  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  has  never  felt  any  further  interest  in  literature. 
Suppose,  for  comparison,  that  Vice  Admiral  Sims  were 
invited  to  address  the  Graduate  Club  of  Yale  on  the  work 
of  the  navy,  and  he  should  read  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Mathematical  Justification  for  Omitting  the  Seconds  in 
Navigation  Sights! 

Moreover  the  modern  graduate  school  does  not  accomplish 
what  it  pretends  to  do,  develop  better  scholarship.  One 
candidate  for  instructorship  in  English  at  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  for  example,  presented  his  Ph.D.  from  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  universities  of  the  east,  but  on  examination  proved 
himself  unable  to  spell  or  write  a  respectable  sentence.  This 
may  be  an  exceptional  case,  but  in  all  this  glorification  of 
research  that  the  graduate  student  is  taught,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  frankly  sordid  that  makes  for  superficiality.  One 
pursues  scholarship  not  because  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  “settle 
hoti’s  business”  but  because  that  is  the  way  to  anchor 
your  present  job  and  grapple  a  better  one.  In  other  words 
it  is  the  laborious  but  only  method  of  self-advertising.  At 
this  advertising  game  quantity  is  apt  to  go  farther  than 
quality,  hence  the  feverish  effort  to  publish.  The  inevitable 
consequence  is  the  flood  of  printed  matter  called  scholarly 
publications  that  drop  from  the  presses,  heavy  and  useless 
as  lumps  of  slag.  How  can  a  young  instructor  afford  to 
devote  five  years  to  a  piece  of  research  in  order  to  do  it 
thoroly  and  well  when  every  year  the  challenge  will  have  to 
be  met,  what  have  you  published  during  the  year? 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  German  ideas  are  not 
regarded  as  quite  so  infallible  as  in  the  old  days,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  ask  whether  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rule 
of  Kultur  in  the  American  university.  Has  it  proved  good 
strategy  to  kill  the  teacher  in  order  to  develop  this  peculiar 
type  of  research  man?  Shall  our  higher  education  remain 
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the  last  prisoner  of  the  Germans  or  shall  it  revert  to  the  old 
American  idea  as  exprest  by  Garfield,  and  bring  back  Mark 
Hopkins  to  the  other  end  of  the  log?  If  we  send  our  boys 
to  college  to  get  educated,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  we 
want  men  in  the  professorial  chairs  who  are  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  a  response  from  them  in  terms  of  interest,  respect  and 
hard  work.  This  was  what  Mark  Hopkins  did  for  fifty 
years  of  Williams  students;  who  in  our  colleges  today  is 
accomplishing  anything  comparable  with  that  record? 

Of  course,  the  great  teacher  is  often  a  scholar  also,  and  his 
scholarship  is  likely  to  be  far  more  thoro  and  infinitely  more 
humanized  than  the  stuff  that  is  being  poured  out  by  the 
Ph.D.  machine.  Perhaps  the  books  of  Mark  Hopkins  could 
not  be  called  scholarship,  their  titles  sound  old-fashioned 
indeed  today,  but  possibly  they  were  worth  more  to  their 
generation  than  the  whole  dreary  output  of  our  modem 
English  scholarship  is  to  ours.  Of  course,  also,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  lazy  teacher  who  never  publishes  anything 
is  a  better  teacher  for  that  reason.  The  point  is  this; 
thanks  to  German  influence,  our  emphasis  in  the  college 
system  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  wrong  place ;  we  have 
mixt  end  and  means.  Let  scholarship  be  acquired  to  the 
end  that  teaching  may  be  truer,  wiser  and  more  inspiring; 
let  publishing  be  merely  the  by-product  of  teaching;  and 
let  us  come  back  to  the  common  sense  idea  that  the  business 
of  a  college  teacher  is  to  teach. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  aim,  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from 
the  students,  our  graduate  schools  must  be  thoroly  reformed. 
Scholarly  method  and  accuracy  should  be  taught,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  course  should  be  planned  to  turn  out  men  and 
women  trained  to  teach  their  subjects.  There  are  a  few 
bom  investigators,  the  miners  and  sappers  of  knowledge, 
but  these  can  be  accomodated  in  Foundations,  or  even  in  the 
universities  provided  they  are  not  asked  to  teach.  Their 
business  should  be  clearly  defined  as  research.  Under  a 
system  like  this  one  might  get  fewer  publications  but  better 
results  in  research,  especially  with  regard  to  things  worth 
investigating.  In  the  field  of  literature,  at  least,  there  has 
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been  an  unconscionable  amount  of  digging  to  uncover  the 
tin  cans  and  old  rags  of  the  past,  while  in  theory  one  was 
digging  for  gold. 

f  Having  reformed  the  training  of  the  teacher  the  univer¬ 
sity  must  reform  its  own  treatment  of  him.  It  must  offer 
him  a  career.  This  means  better  pay  and  better  opportunity 
for  advancement  than  are  offered  in  any  university  in  the 
country  today.  Higher  education  can  get  along  with  fewer 
marble  swimming  pools  and  Jacobean  dining  halls  for  the 
sake  of  better  teachers.  More  than  anything  else  the 
American  college  needs  big  men. 

It  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  protected 
life  of  the  college  teacher — its  artificial  dignity,  its  lack  of 
competition  and  criticism,  its  remoteness  from  the  world  of 
give  and  take — makes  inevitably  for  softness,  that  the  very 
life  tends  to  rob  a  man  of  force  and  human  perspective  no 
matter  how  virile  he  may  be  to  begin  with.  It  is  the  same 
criticism  that  is  directed  against  the  clergy.  There  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  charge,  but  there  are  too  many 
examples  to  the  contrary,  such  men  as  the  late  Professor 
Sumner  of  Yale  and  Professor  William  James  of  Harvard — 
not  to  mention  a  host  of  others  past  and  present — whose 
fine  steel  lost  none  of  its  temper  during  a  long  lifetime  in  the 
professorial  chair.  The  national  leadership  of  Professor 
Masaryk  in  the  renaissance  of  Bohemia  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  League  of 
Nations  suggest  that  a  man  may  be  a  professor  and  yet 
accomplish  great  things  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Nations 
are  getting  tired  of  being  led  by  lawyers  and  generals,  both 
partisans  by  profession,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
combination  of  wisdom  and  force,  ideals  and  practical 
knowledge  meant  so  much  to  the  world.  As  never  before, 
this  is  the  day  for  the  despised  professor,  if  only  he  can  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  opportunity.  We  can  attract  the  men  who 
can  measure  up  to  the  opportunity  only  by  offering  such 
meed  of  success  as  they  are  capable  of  winning  in  other 
fields. 

At  all  events,  unless  the  American  college  can  find,  as 
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teachers,  the  men  who  can  open  the  windows  of  the  student’s 
mind,  thrill  him  with  unexpected  vistas  of  knowledge  and 
speculation,  and  inspire  him  with  ideals  of  conduct, — ^as 
Mark  Hopkins  did— all  our  elaborate  panoply  of  buildings 
and  the  solemn  array  of  Trustees,  Deans  and  Professors 
are  a  pompous  fraud.  Garfield  gave  us  his  picture  of  a 
university,  the  boy  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark  Hopkins 
at  the  other,  but  that  was  before  the  German  conquest.  The 
American  university  of  today  looks  very  different.  There 
sits  the  boy,  more  athletic  than  in  Garfield’s  day — in  fact 
he  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his  muscles.  The  log  has  become 
a  magnificent  Corinthian  column  (McKim,  Mead  and 
White) .  At  the  other  end  sits  a  shabby  figure  to  whom  the 
boy  pays  no  attention  whatever,  and  he,  in  turn,  pays  no 
attention  to  the  boy.  He  bears  no  resemblance  to  Mark 
Hopkins;  he  is  a  Ph.D.  with  a  negative  face  and 
ingrowing  manner,  with  eyes  intent  on  a  task  before  him. 
If  you  ask  him  what  he  is  doing  he  will  reply  indignantly 
that  he  is  adding  to  the  Sum  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  if 
you  watch  him  you  will  see  that  he  is  feverishly  counting 
and  tabulating  the  grains  of  sand  in  a  bucket. 

William  Oliver  Stevens 
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THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

EDUCATION  FOR  WORLD  CITIZENSHIP 

Geography  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
subjects  in  our  public  school  curriculum  today.  The  child 
who  likes  to  study  it  is  the  exception  and  the  instructor 
who  enjoys  teaching  it  is  rare.  This  is  peculiarly  unfor¬ 
tunate  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  geographical  knowledge 
is  unprecedented  and  increasing  daily.  Never  before  have 
people  in  general  felt  so  acutely  the  poverty  of  geographic 
background  in  their  education. 

For  centuries  geography  has  been  recognized  as  a  legit¬ 
imate  and  necessary  part  of  common  school  education, 
and  as  such  has  been  assigned  a  place  in  organized  peda¬ 
gogical  effort,  yet  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  a  dead, 
lifeless  subject,  a  bug-a-boo  of  endless  detail  for  most 
children,  and  little  better  than  a  tolerated  bore  for  the 
rest.  The  reasons  for  its  unpopularity  are  complex,  but 
they  may  be  summarized  under  two  points:  (i)  The 
subject  has  dealt  with  an  infinitude  of  details,  with  no 
definite  or  sustained  effort  to  correlate  them,  and  (2)  the 
teaching  methods  have  not  been  based  sufficiently  on  the 
principles  of  cause  and  effect.  The  result  has  been  as  in¬ 
evitable  as  deplorable;  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
study,  and  few  children  have  graduated  from  it  with  more 
than  a  general  smattering  of  facts,  which,  lacking  coherence, 
have  been  easily  forgotten.  The  time  is  imminent  when 
an  awakened  public  opinion  will  demand  better  geography 
-geography  that  will  be  an  asset  to  the  children  of  today 
as  they  evolve  into  the  adults  of  tomorrow. 

August,  1914,  caught  us  unawares,  and  among  other 
things  it  stimulated  an  immediate  interest  in  geography. 
Thousands  of  otherwise  well-informed  persons  found  them- 
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selves  floundering  helplessly  in  a  sea  of  unfamiliar  names 
and  foreign  places.  Atlases  and  maps  appeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  American  public  betook  itself  seriously 
to  a  study  of  European  geography.  Each  successive  step 
in  the  war  revealed  to  the  American  people  their  lack  of 
geographic  knowledge,  and  awakened  a  corresponding 
desire  for  enlightenment.  It  is  not  too  bold  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  specialists  in  the  science  of  geography 
and  students  of  world  history  and  world  relations,  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  who  has  taken  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  war  has  been  satisfied  with  the  geographic  back 
ground  which  he  possest  for  understanding  it. 

What  was  true  while  the  war  was  actually  in  progress 
has  been  magnified  immeasurably  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  The  peace  deliberations  have  touched  the 
destiny  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
New  nations,  carved  out  of  the  old  ones,  have  come  into 
existence  almost  over  night:  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia, 
united  Poland,  Lithuania,  Letvia,  Esthonia,  Armenia, 
Hedjaz — a  bewildering  array  of  new  nationalities,  each 
seeking  the  exercise  of  its  own  prerogatives.  Self-determi¬ 
nation  has  become  a  stock  phrase  which  ehcits  a  considerable 
amount  of  sympathy  from  the  ordinary  citizen.  Yet  it  is 
an  undeniable  truth  that  if  the  demands  of  these  new  nations 
had  been  made  in  peace  time,  without  the  stimulating 
revelations  of  the  war,  they  would  have  met  with  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  little  attention  in  this  country.  There  is  just 
one  reason  for  this  fact.  It  is  because  the  average  American, 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  has  never  been  taught  the 
slightest  thing  about  the  geographic  distribution  of  races 
and  the  political  domination  of  peoples  in  Europe.  Only 
the  university  specialist — and  he  has  been  the  exception, 
not  the  rule — has  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  real 
meaning  of  the  conglomeration  of  races  and  nationalities 
which  have  constituted  Europe  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  we  Americans 
had  led  an  extraordinarily  isolated  existence.  Separated 
from  Europe  by  a  great  ocean,  and  from  the  Orient  by  a 
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greater,  self-supporting  to  an  unrivalled  degree,  we  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  quarrels  and  disputes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  siuprizing  that  we  had  sunk  into  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  smug  self-complacency,  beheving  omselves  mirac¬ 
ulously  immune  to  international  troubles  of  any  magnitude, 
and  willfully  ignoring  many  of  our  international  responsi¬ 
bilities.  That  time  has  past,  and  it  has  past  forever. 
At  the  moment  of  our  long-deferred  declaration  of  war 
against  the  central  powers  we  threw  off  the  cloak  of  iso¬ 
lation  and  assumed  a  definite  and  sacred  responsibility 
in  world  affairs.  The  war  has  been  won,  but  the  true  battle 
is  just  beginning — the  fight  for  the  actual,  as  well  as  the 
nominal  freedom  of  nations. 

The  problems  of  peace  loom  before  us,  infinitely  greater 
than  the  problems  of  war.  The  decisions  of  the  peace 
conference  will  avail  httle  unless  the  participating  nations 
leave  the  table  with  the  firm  determination  to  see  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  agreements  carried  out  in  the 
fullest  detail.  Mistakes  have  already  been  made  which 
must  be  righted;  that  is  the  task  of  the  present.  But  the 
vital  necessity  is  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  peace  de¬ 
cisions  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  good  faith  in  which  they 
were  intended,  and  that  they  shall  be  modified  and  amended 
as  the  international  good  of  the  world  shall  demand.  Other¬ 
wise  the  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain.  That  task  is 
not  for  us  alone,  but  for  oiu*  children  and  our  children’s 
children. 

The  preparation  of  the  children  of  today  for  the  Herculean 
tasks  ahead  of  them  is  a  sacred  trust,  a  compelling  duty 
which  the  present  adult  generations  must  face  at  once  with 
honest  and  unprejudiced  fearlessness.  Never  again  must 
it  be  possible  for  the  world  to  precipitate  itself  into  a  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  its  youth.  It  must  be  too  intelligent, 
too  tolerant  and  too  well-informed  for  the  repetition  of  the 
catastrophe.  There  is  just  one  safe,  sound  avenue  to  the 
accompUshment  of  this  purpose — education.  It  must  be 
broad,  human  education,  international,  not  national  in 
its  scope,  which  shall  teach  first,  what  Americans  are  and 
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why;  then  what  the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  and  why; 
and,  finally,  the  complex  and  delicate  interrelations  between 
nations,  an  understanding  of  which  is  fundamental  to  per¬ 
manent  peace. 

The  French  expression,  “comprendre,  c'est  pardonner; 
comprendre,  c'est  aimer”  expresses  a  sound  psychological 
truth.  The  essence  of  brotherly  love  is  complete  mutual 
understanding.  If  the  people  of  the  world  are  to  enter 
into  any  sort  of  a  society  of  nations  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  permanent  peace,  they  must  first  of  all  set  out  sys¬ 
tematically  to  find  out  about  one  another.  Each  nation 
must  make  a  business  of  learning  under  what  conditions  the 
other  nations  live,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  knowledge  must 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  understand  the  motives 
which  underlie  the  ambitions,  policies  and  character  of  its 
colleagues. 

The  readjustment  of  the  world  on  the  new  basis  of  jus¬ 
tice  for  all  nationalities  is  the  business  of  every  citizen  of 
every  enlightened  nation.  On  no  nation  does  the  responsi¬ 
bility  fall  so  heavily — and  justly  so — as  on  the  United 
States  of  America.  Solvent,  rich  in  resources,  economically 
independent,  comparatively  unscathed  by  the  war,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  we  are  bound  to  lead  in  the  march  of 
international  affairs  for  many  years  to  come.  Our  young 
people  must  be  trained  to  know  thoroly  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  they  may  be  prepared  at  any  crisis  to  see  clearly 
the  path  of  right  and  to  follow  it  unhesitatingly. 

Our  first  duty  should  be  to  so  reorganize  our  public  school 
system  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  subjects  taught  shall 
be  the  development  of  men  and  women  who  shall  have  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  great  world  facts  which  will  fit  them  for 
intelligent  world-citizenship.  The  time  has  come  when 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  a  good  American  citizen.  Education 
must  go  fiuther,  creating  first  American  citizens  and  then 
world  citizens,  in  the  highest  interpretation  of  both  phrases. 

This  task  is  not  easy,  because  most  of  our  educational 
ideas  are  fixt  by  long  years  of  acceptance.  Of  all  subjects, 
geography  is  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  the  promotion 
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of  this  new  educational  purpose.  This  is  geography  in 
the  new  sense — not  the  old  empirical  geography  with  its 
deadening  succession  of  memory  exercises — but  live,  human 
geography,  concerned  with  what  the  different  people  in  the 
world  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it. 

This  study  of  human  geography  provides  a  most  desirable 
starting  point  for  education  for  world  citizenship.  One 
of  its  chief  assets  is  its  adaptability  to  use  in  the  lowest 
grades.  There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  a  child  than 
the  things  that  other  children  are  doing.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  take  advantage  of  the  normal,  open-minded 
eagerness  of  children  in  this  respect  to  interest  them  in  the 
children  of  other  nations.  This  is  their  first  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Once  started  in  the  right 
direction,  the  properly  trained  teacher  can  guide  her  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  purely  descriptive  phase  of  geography, 
which  alone  is  suitable  for  very  young  minds,  to  the  more 
intelligent  phase  which  concentrates  upon  the  conditions 
of  physical  environment  which  are  the  underlying  causes 
for  the  manner  of  life  which  has  been  observed.  The 
next  step  is  the  study  of  the  causes  of  the  conditions;  this 
is,  of  necessity,  a  more  complex  study,  and  belongs  to  the 
upper  grades,  including,  as  it  must,  the  fundamental  facts 
of  physiography. 

By  pursuing  this  method  it  is  possible  to  build  in  the  minds 
of  children,  block  upon  block,  a  structure  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  will  serve  as  a  firm  foundation  for  whatever 
superstructures  later  scientific  study  may  impose  upon  it. 
It  gives  to  children  a  practical,  usable  knowledge  of  their 
own  country  and  other  countries,  which  can  be  appUed  to 
problems  of  business  and  commercial  relations,  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  sound  prerequisite  for  detailed  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  ethnography,  sociology  and  all  the  kindred  sciences 
which  have  their  roots  in  the  relations  between  groups  of 
people. 

The  new  geography  is  human  geography  in  the  truest 
sense,  dealing  with  the  earth’s  surface  as  the  home  of  the 
human  race.  Its  fundamental  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the 
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effect  of  physical  environment  on  the  development  of  the 
human  species.  People  are  forced  to  live  largely  as  their 
physical  surroundings  dictate,  and  the  wide  variations  of 
topography  and  climate  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
form  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  divergence  of  races  and 
peoples.  It  does  not  discount  the  force  of  heredity,  but 
seeks  to  show  the  ways  in  which  hereditary  traits  are  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  compelling  necessities  of  physical  environment. 
It  recognizes  as  its  basic  principle  the  tremendous  influence 
of  physical  environment  upon  the  life  and  prosperity  of 
nations,  and  with  this  principle  ever  in  mind,  studies 
people  thru  the  medium  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live. 

In  the  past  the  science  of  geography  has  concerned  itself 
too  much  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  world  and  too 
little  with  the  natural  divisions.  As  a  result  it  has  degen¬ 
erated  into  an  empirical  study,  mainly  locational  in  char¬ 
acter.  True  geography,  which  gives  an  understanding 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  contrast  to  a  mere  enumeration 
of  their  boundaries,  industries,  cities,  exports  and  imports, 
can  not  be  taught  on  the  political  basis,  for  political  boun¬ 
dary  lines  are  purely  artificial,  imposed  by  the  varying  for¬ 
tunes  of  war,  conquest  and  diplomacy.  The  new  geography 
takes  for  its  basis  the  natural  geographic  divisions  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  defining  a  geographic  division  as  a  natural 
region  thruout  which  the  conditions  of  topography  and 
climate  do  not  differ  enough  to  cause  any  wide  divergences 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  Geographic  study  along  this 
line  leads  the  student  unconsciously  into  the  interpreta¬ 
tive  attitude  of  mind.  He  learns,  for  example,  that  a 
given  set  of  geographic  conditions  generally  produces  a 
pastoral  type  of  life.  If,  in  the  particular  region  under  his 
consideration,  he  finds  some  type  of  life  other  than  pastoral 
predominant,  he  is  immediately  impelled  to  seek  the  causes 
for  this  divergence  from  the  normal  course  of  cause  and 
effect.  Thus  the  new  geography  holds  the  advantage  of 
continually  arousing  a  scientific  curiousity  in  the  student. 

Furthermore,  in  the  past  geography  has  considered 
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systematically  one  country  after  another,  each  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  subject  with  little  or  no  relation,  except,  perhaps, 
mere  contiguity  between  them.  The  child  has  been  taught 
that  a  certain  country  has  a  given  area,  is  bounded  by  cer¬ 
tain  other  countries  or  bodies  of  water,  that  its  chief  prod¬ 
ucts  are  so  and  so,  its  principal  ports  such  and  such,  from 
which  this  or  that  product  is  exported  and  certain  other 
products  imported  in  return.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
such  a  method  to  give  a  fair  understanding  of  one  nation 
to  the  children  of  another.  It  is  wrong  from  start  to  finish. 
What  the  child  needs  first  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  he  is  studying.  He  must  see  its  plains,  its  uplands, 
its  mountain  systems;  he  must  learn  to  know  its  rivers, 
its  coastline,  its  climate  and  resources.  Then  and  then 
only  is  he  ready  to  progress  to  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  each  separate  nation  partakes  of  the  various  natural 
assets  and  liabilities.  Then  he  can  understand  why  each 
nation  raises  certain  products,  why  it  fails  to  raise  others, 
why  special  industries  are  concentrated  in  certain  areas, 
why  there  is  an  abundance  of  one  product  for  export,  and  a 
shortage  of  another,  which  must  therefore  be  imported. 
In  this  way  only  can  he  acquire  a  background  for  a  true, 
sympathetic  picture  of  the  people,  a  concept  which  will 
equip  him  adequately  for  a  future  understanding  of  each 
nation  as  an  international,  political  and  commercial  factor 
in  the  world’s  progress. 

With  the  fundamental  facts  of  physical  environment 
clearly  in  mind,  the  mature  student  is  prepared  to  progress 
to  a  more  complex  study  of  the  problems  of  ethnography 
and  history.  The  migration  of  races  and  their  ultimate 
distribution  becomes  an  absorbing  theme  when  approached 
from  the  geographic  angle.  The  study  of  race  distribution 
and  development  serves  to  show  how  political  factors  often 
submerge  and  oliscure  the  underlying  environmental  fac¬ 
tors.  The  new  geography  seeks  from  the  very  beginning 
to  take  into  account  these  political  factors.  It  does  not 
seek  to  stress  geographical  environment  at  the  expense  of 
hereditary  and  political  influences,  but  rather  to  correlate 
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all  the  contributing  elements,  natural  and  artificial,  which 
together  shape  the  destiny  of  a  particular  region  or  people. 

Add  to  geography  and  ethnography  the  third  member 
of  the  triad — history — and  the  stage  is  set  completely 
for  a  full  and  truly  appreciative  survey  of  the  nations  and 
races  which  will  constitute  a  society  of  nations  when  that 
society  becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  No  one  of  the 
three  is  dispensable.  History  is  the  record  which  shows 
indisputably  the  effects  of  all  the  contributing  factors  in 
the  development  of  nations  thru  the  centuries.  Only  by  a 
study  of  history  as  correlated  with  geography,  can  the  stu¬ 
dent  gain  a  clear  vision  of  the  past  as  a  means  to  the  keen 
interpretation  of  the  present. 

To  summarize  ;  The  new  geography  proposes  to  teach 
the  subject  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  geographic  divisions 
of  the  earth,  beginning  with  the  simple  facts  which  the 
youngest  student  can  comprehend,  adding  the  details  as 
fast  as  the  growing  mental  capacity  will  admit,  and  cor¬ 
relating  the  facts  taught  with  those  of  history  and  eth¬ 
nography  In  this  way  the  student  progresses  by  easy 
stages  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  acquiring  an  orderly 
succession  of  concepts,  and  building  up  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge  concerning  the  people  of  the  earth — who  they 
are,  where  they  live,  what  they  do,  and  why  they  do  it. 
It  is  a  logical  progression,  founded  upon  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  only  sound  pedagogical  method.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  hope  to  prepare  our  children  for  the  gi¬ 
gantic  task  ahead  of  them:  that  of  guiding,  not  alone  the 
ship  of  state,  but  the  leviathan  of  world- wide  internation¬ 
alism  thru  the  stormy  seas  of  racial,  national  and  religious 
prejudice  and  jealousy. 

Helen  Goss  Thomas 

Boston,  Mass. 


IX 

COLLEGE  SALARIES 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  facing  a  crisis. 
The  number  of  faculty  members  resigning  to  accept  other 
positions  is  unusually  large.  The  number  of  students  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  college  teaching  has  never  been  so 
small.  The  interest  in  college  education  as  evidenced  by 
increased  attendance  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
need  of  a  much  larger  teaching  force  and  the  necessity  of 
paying  professors  more  than  ever  before  presents  difficulties 
that  will  be  hard  to  overcome. 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  are  rendering  unusual 
service  by  opening  their  columns  and  their  editorial  pages 
to  discussions  of  the  situation.  The  inadequate  salaries 
now  paid  have  been  published  far  and  wide.  Statistics 
showing  comparative  annual  salaries  in  all  professions  and 
the  wages  received  by  workmen  in  many  of  the  industries 
are  familiar  to  all.  These  show  by  comparison  the  wholly 
inadequate  pay  received  by  the  college  teacher. 

Boards  of  trustees  and  executive  authorities  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  have  given  the  matter  unusual 
consideration  for  the  past  three  years.  It  is  probable  that 
uo  institittioT.  !  .i'  failed  to  do  everything  its  finances  would 
pemvit  to  im;  .  jve  the  condition.  Many  institutions  have 
gone  >  ar  be^ »  nd  their  income  and  are  now  carrying  large 
deficits.  C onditions  of  income  were  such  that  the  increases 
iiuv'e  had  a  rang<'  of  from  five  to  forty  per  cent  with  an  ap- 
!  n'xui>  itc  average  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
incfease  m  salary  bears  a  ratio  to  the  increased  cost  of  living 
that  is  almost  negligible. 

The  absolute  essential  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
is  an  adequate  teaching  force.  Buildings  and  equipment 
are  necessary.  However,  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
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improved  buildings  and  equipment  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
adequate  teaching  force  on  the  other,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  choosing  the  latter.  The  student  seeking  an 
education  will  find  fine  buildings,  great  libraries  and  splen¬ 
didly  equipt  laboratories,  convenient  and  even  desirable. 
They  are,  however,  not  sufficient  for  his  needs.  The 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  his  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  teacher.  Without  the  teacher  all  else  is  of 
little  value. 

The  membership  of  a  college  faculty  should  include  all 
types  of  men  so  far  as  temperament,  point  of  view  and  kind 
of  training  are  concerned.  The  members,  however,  should 
possess  one  quality  in  common,  namely,  scholarship.  This 
common  quality  is  the  source  of  unity,  strength  and  repu¬ 
tation  and  is  the  thing  that  will  ultimately  bring  to  the 
institution  students  of  the  right  type.  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  exist  primarily  to  conserve  and  transmit 
knowledge.  The  transmission  of  knowledge  is  the  act  of 
the  teacher.  Therefore,  the  members  of  a  faculty  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  scholars,  should  be  teachers.  Besides  con¬ 
serving  and  transmitting  knowledge  the  college  or  university 
should  perform  another  important  duty,  that  of  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  A  faculty  should,  therefore, 
include  in  its  membership  those  who  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  unknown.  Research  work  is  not  only  a  tonic 
to  the  one  doing  it  but  it  has  a  vitalizing  and  inspiring  in¬ 
fluence  upon  all  the  members  of  a  faculty.  The  spirit  of 
the  college  community  is  improved  and  the  attitude  toward 
knowledge  changed  for  the  better  by  the  research  activities 
of  members  of  the  faculty. 

A  faculty  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  work  of 
instruction  without  overloading  any  member.  The  stu¬ 
dents,  at  least  during  the  first  two  years  are  immature  and 
differ  but  little  from  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  two  up^^u- 
classes  of  the  secondary  schools.  They  have  neither  the 
maturity  nor  the  ability  to  profit  by  lecture  methods,  or 
mass  instruction.  If  they  get  safely  thru  the  curriculum 
they  must  have  much  guidance.  The  college  classes, 
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therefore,  should  be  small  enough  to  make  real  teaching 
and  individual  direction  possible.  The  teaching  hours  of 
the  professor  should  be  few  enough  to  give  him  time  for 
study  and  for  the  investigation  of  problems  in  which  he  is 
interested.  His  teaching  load  should  be  light  enough  to 
allow  him  to  participate  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the 
college  and  also  to  take  as  great  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  life  as  is  taken  by  members  of  other  professions. 
No  profession  can  permanently  endure  if  its  exactions  are 
greater  than  those  of  other  professions  and  if  its  members 
are  unable  to  participate  in  practical  outside  affairs. 

The  students,  alumni  and  friends  of  a  college  expect  the 
members  of  the  faculty  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of 
living.  A  professor  and  his  family  must  live  in  a  good  house 
located  in  a  desirable  part  of  the  town  or  city  and  assume 
an  appropriate  place  in  the  social  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  professor  is  expected  to  dress  well,  to  have 
membership  in  one  or  more  clubs,  and  to  contribute  lib¬ 
erally  to  the  church  and  to  all  benevolent  and  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations.  If  he  rises  to  the  level  expected 
of  him  he  must  either  have  a  private  income  or  his  salary 
must  be  made  sufficient  to  pay  the  bills.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  how  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  our 
college  faculties  maintain  themselves  as  well  as  they  do 
under  present  salary  conditions.  If  their  sacrifices  and 
hardships  were  known  the  public  would  surely  provide  the 
means  to  relieve  the  situation. 

A  paragrapher  on  an  eastern  paper  in  commenting  upon 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  his  city  suggested  that 
the  school  board  should  find  good  vacation  jobs  for  the 
teachers  so  that  their  earnings  during  the  summer  might 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  return  and  teach  during  the 
school  year.  The  necessity  of  earning  money  to  supplement 
their  salaries  lays  heavily  upon  many  college  teachers. 
In  order  to  live  they  must  engage  in  remunerative  work 
during  the  vacation  period.  They  can  not  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  without  doing  this.  The  public 
would  not  tolerate  such  a  condition  in  any  other  profession 
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or  in  any  other  industry.  Faith  in  the  solidarity  of  a  bank 
would  be  greatly  shaken  if  the  cashier  were  compelled  to 
take  other  jobs  at  night,  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays, 
in  order  to  live. 

Permanent  faith  and  constant  adherence  to  ideals  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  source  of  the  ideals.  College  stu¬ 
dents  get  their  ideals  in  large  measure  from  their  teachers. 
Surely  the  best  ideals  have  better  chance  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  if  the  teacher  commands  the  respect  of  the  student. 
In  the  long  run  he  is  not  able  to  do  this,  if  he  is  compelled 
to  maintain  a  low  standard  of  living  and  to  do  various  kinds 
of  hack  work  in  fields  foreign  to  his  liking.  So  long  as 
many  college  graduates  are  able  to  begin  work  a  few  weeks 
after  graduation  at  salaries  much  greater  than  that  paid 
to  their  college  teachers  the  respect  for  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor  will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  nor  will  the  ideals 
that  the  teacher  has  striven  to  inspire  be  permanent  in 
the  life  of  the  student. 

One  of  the  important  by-products  of  the  world  war  is 
the  wide  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  college  man  has 
common  practical  sense  that  can  be  used  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world.  So  many  college  men  made  good  in 
important  practical  affairs  that  the  demand  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  continues.  A  surprizingly  large  number  of  the  very 
best  college  men  have  left  college  halls  to  assume  important 
positions  at  salaries  far  in  excess  of  those  paid  them  before. 
This  has  introduced  a  new  competition  into  the  college 
world.  It  is  a  competition  that  promises  to  continue. 
If  the  colleges  are  to  retain  the  service  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  men,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  competition. 

Sordid  as  it  may  seem  the  biggest  factor  necessary  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  is  money.  If  college  salaries  are 
made  comparable  with  the  remuneration  offered  by  other 
professions  or  in  business,  most  of  the  present  problems  will 
disappear.  Adequate  salaries  will  attract  into  college 
teaching  many  of  the  splendid  men  and  women  who  are 
now  going  into  other  lines  of  work. 

What  ought  the  salary  to  be?  The  answer  to  this  can 
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not  be  given  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  will  vary  in  different 
communities  and  under  different  conditions  of  living. 
Among  other  things  it  should  take  into  account  certain 
facts  and  principles,  among  which,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned ; 

1.  The  salary  ought  to  be  more  than  the  wages  paid  to 
unskilled  labor. 

2.  The  salary  ought  to  be  enough  to  provide  a  standard 
of  living  as  high  as  the  students,  alumni  and  friends  of  an 
institution  expect. 

3.  The  salary  ought  to  provide  a  living  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  outside  work. 

4.  The  salary  should  be  enough  to  enable  the  prudent 
man  to  save,  and  thereby  make  himself  independent  of  any 
pension  or  other  form  of  charity. 

5.  The  salary  should  be  large  enough  to  bring  contentment 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  temptation  to  leave  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  commercial  or  industrial  work. 

6.  The  salary  should  be  as  much  as  equal  preparation 
secures  in  other  professions. 

7.  Tho  salary  should  be  large  enough  to  attract  into  the 
profession  many  of  the  promising  men  and  women  now 
entering  commercial  and  business  pursuits. 

The  campaigning  now  under  way  by  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  increased  endowments  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
wide-spread  interest  in  salaries  for  college  teachers.  If 
higher  education  is  to  maintain  its  influence  with  the  people 
we  must  retain  in  the  college  faculties  the  best  men  now 
there  and  attract  to  them  the  most  promising  young  men 
of  the  country.  These  things  can  only  be  done  when  the 
provision  for  salaries  is  large  enough  to  give  men  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  homes,  families,  leisure,  proper  standards 
of  living  and  provision  for  old  age. 

More  and  more  the  college  graduate  selects  his  Hfe  work 
by  a  careful  study  of  possibility  and  accumulated  experience. 
His  selection  of  a  profession  depends  upon  his  natural  bent 
and  ability  in  part,  but  also  upon  the  financial  possibilities 
offered  by  the  profession.  When  he  studies  the  experience 
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of  the  cotlege  graduates  who  have  preceded  him  and  he 
finds  that  ten  years  after  graduation,  the  manufacturer  is 
earning  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  teacher; 
the  broker,  ten  and  a  half  times ;  the  real  estate  man,  twice ; 
the  accountant,  one  and  a  half  times;  the  mercantile  man, 
two  and  a  half  times;  the  insurance  man,  one  and  three- 
quarters  times;  the  physician,  one  and  three-quarters  times; 
the  lawyer,  two  and  a  half  times;  the  transportation  man, 
three  and  a  half  times ;  he  is  not  likely  to  select  teaching  as  a 
profession.  In  studying  these  experiences  he  probably 
notices  that  in  all  other  professions  and  employments 
there  is  no  upper  limit  but  that  the  upper  limit  in  teaching 
is  very  low. 

Robert  J.  Aeey 

University  op  Maine 
Orono 


X 

DISCUSSIONS 

JUST  PAYMENT  FOR  SERVICES  RENDERED 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  catalogd  my  ambitions. 
Reading  from  my  summary  of  desires  I  find  I  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Sudan  as  a  missionary  to  spread  the  gospel  before 
all  peoples. 

Twelve  years  of  seeking  and  preparing  have  past  since 
then  and  I  find  myself  returned  from  the  war  with  the  same 
desire — to  spread  the  gospel  before  all  peoples. 

There  is  this  difference — the  Sudan  no  longer  has  the 
great  call  for  me  it  once  had.  I  have  associated  with  the 
folks  of  my  own  country,  and  the  folks  of  other  civilized 
countries  are  little  different,  and  I  question  whether  there 
is  soil  more  in  need  of  cultivation  that  the  gospel  may  bear 
fruit,  than  here  at  home. 

My  experiences  in  the  war  have  left  me  deprest.  I  have 
lost  the  rosy  hopefulness  of  the  belief  in  my  own  people.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  the  great  anointed  as  I  once  did.  I 
retain  my  hope  in  the  institutions  which  are  the  landmarks 
of  our  progress,  yet,  combating  that  hope,  is  the  knowledge 
that  less  than  thirty  per  centum  of  the  best  of  our  nation, 
as  the  soldiers  were  called,  have  any  conception  of  their 
duty  as  citizens  of  society.  I  feel  conservative  in  my 
estimate. 

Business  and  good  pay  would  make  an  adequate  battle 
cry  for  most  of  our  boys;  the  same  boys  who  have  seen 
France  and  Belgium  with  almost  impossible  chances  for 
either.  A  job  means  a  place  of  getting  money;  prospects 
means  an  opportunity  for  getting  more  money;  sacrifice 
means  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  reveille. 

My  two  years  in  the  army  gave  me  an  incomparable 
opportunity  to  meet  men,  developed  and  developing.  I  have 
talked  with  many  as  a  private  and  later  as  an  officer.  I 
have  lived  with  them  and  messed  from  the  same  kit,  and 
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what  they  told  me  was  not  colored  by  any  other  motive 
than  expressing  their  views.  The  result  of  these  conversa¬ 
tions  have  prompted  me  to  write  this  information  for  those 
who  may  not  have  had  a  like  opportunity. 

In  discussing  the  Salvation  Army  one  day  one  of  the  boys 
remarked,  “These  guys  are  aheap  different  than  the  pack  of 
‘ Jesus-screamers’  that  belch  at  you  from  the  pulpit.  They’re 
out  here  feedin’  us  doughnuts  when  the  rest  are  sittin’  back 
somewhere  in  the  S.  O.  S.”  (Service  of  the  Supply;  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  line  troops  as  a  sinecure.) 

The  question  raises  itself,  when  any  of  the  auxiliary 
services  are  mentioned,  about  the  “Y”  and  I  think  that  an 
opinion  of  an  artillery  buck  is  representative,  “They  got 
too  many  preachers  in  it  to  be  any  good.’’  The  general 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  a  minister  was  another  title  for 
inefficiency.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  truth  of  this  statement 
when  applied  so  generally,  the  fact  of  the  opinion  is  why  I 
mention  it. 

If  our  topic  was  the  venereal  question  the  boys  were 
generally  non-committal.  They  would  usually  admit  their 
enjoyment  of  the  situations  involved  and  remark  that  you 
might  as  well  enjoy  yourself  while  there’s  a  chance!  When 
pay  day  came  around  the  number  of  guards  were  increased 
to  care  for  the  ones  unable  to  carry  their  load.  Figures 
will  show  that  more  than  half  the  court  materials  were 
traceable  to  drunkenness. 

These  men  were  good  fighters.  They  were  fighting  in 
the  noblest  cause  for  which  a  man  can  fight.  They  are  the 
heroes  the  whole  nation  is  acclaiming  today  the  best  men 
of  the  country.  They  are  returning  to  build  the  nation 
now  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  so  many  leaders  of  public 
life  the  country  is  in  their  hands. 

The  country  is  in  their  hands.  What  will  they  make  of 
it  ?  Take  an  idle  hour  and  speculate  on  the  ways  of  progress. 
Men,  holding  ambitions  and  opinions  which  I  have  described, 
will  shape  the  country.  Assume  the  seventy  per  centum 
rule,  and  the  assumption  is  that  they  should  rule,  and  you 
must  agree  that  the  path,  at  best,  can  lead  only  to  efficiency 
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in  business  craft  and  the  governing  of  desires  for  the  sake  of 
that  efficiency.  There  can  be  no  other  end  with  no  other 
motive. 

If  you  seek  for  a  cause  you  will  begin  with  the  church  and 
say  that  it  has  failed  in  its  mission  if  the  great  majority  of  our 
men  have  no  vision.  You  may  even  say  that  the  position 
of  the  church  is  hopeless  if  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
it  has  held  the  position  of  guardian  of  our  spiritual  welfare 
and  has  let  us  follow  Mammon  and  become  kings  with  asses, 
ears.  You  may  be  right,  yet  if  you  remember  that  the 
church  is  the  institution  for  the  pedagog}’^  of  religion  you 
should,  in  all  fairness,  seek  the  cause  of  that  failure  and 
assist  it. 

If  you  are  unwilling  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  church, 
as  I  am  not,  you  will  look  to  the  school  and  condemn  it  for 
its  failure  to  instill  the  seeds  of  spiritual  motive  in  the  young 
mind.  If  you  are  a  teacher  you  will  likely  look  for  an  error 
in  the  curriculums  as  teachers  have  been  doing  from  the 
time  of  Socrates.  You  may  find  the  answer  in  a  curriculum 
but,  with  two  thousand  years  of  failure  as  testimony,  I  feel 
secure  in  doubting  it.  If  you  say  the  teachers  themselves 
are  at  fault  we  will  agree  and  if  you  seek  to  find  the  reason, 
we  are  engaged  in  the  same  work. 

We  need  a  higher  grade  of  teachers.  Recent  activity  in 
schools  and  legislation  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  truism. 
Wages  are  being  raised  all  over  the  country,  with  the  hope 
that  better  men  and  women  will  be  enticed  from  other 
activity  into  the  field  of  pedagogy.  If  you  compare  the 
wage  of  the  special  instructor  in  vocational  guidance, 
domestic  science,  industrial  arts,  business  principles  and 
the  like  and  compare  these  wages  with  those  of  the  instructor 
in  English,  history  and  languages  you  are  led  to  speculate  on 
the  stress  laid  on  these  two  phases  of  education. 

If  we  still  agree,  this  evaluation  by  wage  seems  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  man  who  teaches  for  business 
efficiency  is  considered  the  important  factor  in  the  system 
of  education.  You  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
schools  are  expected  to  prepare  for  business.  If  you  glance 
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hurriedly  at  the  wage  paid  to  the  day  laborer — the  ditch 
digger,  the  puddler,  the  janitor,  the  farm  hand,  the  ship 
builder  and  kindred  minor  accessories  to  business  and 
compare  them  to  the  wage  of  the  minister,  the  school  teacher, 
the  social  worker  and  those  engaged  in  welfare  persuits 
generally  you  will  find  conformation  of  this  value,  society 
puts  on  the  respective  labors  of  these  people.  If  you  are 
readily  overcome  by  facts  you  will  throw  up  your  hands 
and  say  that  the  people  who  are  giving  their  lives  with  a 
thought  to  the  spiritual  life  of  society  are  merely  being 
tolerated.  You  may  say,  however,  that  we  should  take  hope 
from  the  fact  that  great  institutions  are  paying  more 
attention  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  people  than 
ever  before ;  these  institutions  are  building  houses  for  recrea¬ 
tion  for  their  people,  and  providing  many  kinds  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  even  as  you  say  it  you  must  remember  that  these 
things  mean  more  money  to  the  firms  that  use  them.  A 
happy  worker  is  the  efficient  worker  is  an  axiom  of  econom¬ 
ics.  You  are  faced  then  by  the  first  conclusion  I  presented 
that  the  stress  of  education  is  for  perfection  of  business. 

An  example  of  the  attitude  of  the  business  employer  is 
my  own  experience  when  talking  to  my  friends  after  my 
return.  They  were  interested  in  my  welfare  and  knowing 
I  must  soon  get  to  work  sought  to  meet  this  need  by  helping 
me  get  a  job.  The  openings  they  suggested  were  in  business 
houses  and  the  relative  merits  of  these  different  jobs  was 
determined  by  the  wage  accompanying  it.  I  am  human 
enough  to  be  subject  to  temptation  and  the  flattering  wages 
were  temptation  aplenty. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  wanted  to  be  a  missionary  and  today 
I  want  to  be  a  missionary ;  not  of  a  new  doctrine  or  a  cubist 
philosophy  but  of  the  meagerly-tried  doctrine  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  I  believe  the  potential  of  environment  is  impossible 
to  overcome  in  the  grown-up.  What  hope  I  have  lies  with 
the  children.  The  church  must  battle  with  all  ages  and  I 
assign  the  old  to  them  with  a  prayer  for  their  success,  but 
the  children  are  the  material  for  the  teacher  in  the  school. 
We  may  get  better  teachers  by  paying  higher  wages,  at 
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least  a  living  wage;  if  we  can,  that  wage  must  be  extended 
to  other  teachers  than  those  who  are  business  specialists. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  so-called  cultural  subjects 
whose  teachers  find,  or  should  find,  more  in  them  than  a 
polish  for  a  money-making  machine. 

The  solution  will  only  be  aided  by  any  environmental 
change  made  for  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  choose  his 
work  as  the  missionary  chooses  his  field,  by  the  call  of  God. 
A  living  wage  may  make  the  weak  hearted  stronger  and  yet 
if  it  is  the  wage  which  determines  the  choice  he  had  better 
go  into  business.  If  it  is  position  in  society  which  calls  he 
had  better  go  into  business.  If  it  is  power  which  calls  he 
had  better  go  into  the  line  where  he  can  get  the  power  by 
wounding  less  innocent  persons  than  the  children  entrusted 
to  him.  If  it  is  the  power  of  God  he  wants  then  he  had 
better  get  into  the  school  and  labor  there  till  his  life  on  earth 
is  spent  to  save  what  can  be  saved  of  the  beauty  that  God 
has  given  to  each  soul  born  of  women. 

In  the  face  of  a  happy  pupil,  a  happy  mother;  in  the  work 
wrought  for  service  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  springs 
from  the  children  of  his  care;  in  the  satisfaction  of  a  duty 
well  performed  he  will  receive  just  payment  for  services 
rendered. 

Ray  L.  Huff 

Parnassus,  Pa. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  vSIDE  OF  vSPANLSH 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  discust  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  admits  that  it  has  a  great  commerical  value.  That 
is  the  big  argument  used  by  teachers  of  schools  and  colleges 
to  attract  students  to  the  study  of  Spanish,  and  too,  the 
majority  of  pupils  who  take  up  the  language  go  into  it  with 
the  feeling  that  they  are  going  to  acquire  it  to  use  in  business. 
All  over  the  country  we  hear  people  say,  “Study  Spanish, 
because  we  wish  to  develop  trade  with  South  America.” 
Articles  constantly  appear  in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  dealing  with  the  study  of  Spanish  and  urging  young 
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men  and  women  to  study  the  language,  that  it  may  be  a 
big  asset  to  them  when  they  finish  college.  All  say  that 
there  are  great  opportunities  in  South  America  for  young 
people  and  that,  consequently,  Spanish  should  be  studied 
more  and  more. 

First  of  all  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  different  kinds 
of  courses  offered  in  Spanish  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
The  study  of  Spanish  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
literature  and  for  the  training  of  teachers.  And  yet  we  say 
that  Spanish  is  of  greatest  value  commercially.  In  some 
of  the  larger  city  high  schools  courses  are  offered  in  com¬ 
mercial  Spanish,  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  offer  any  commercial  Spanish.  The  first  year’s 
work  is  to  start  a  foundation  in  the  grammar  with  more  or 
less  conversation.  In  the  second  year  either  translation 
from  the  best  works  of  literature  or  composition  or  conver¬ 
sation  is  given.  There  is  practically  nothing  offered  of  a 
scientific,  technical  or  commercial  nature.  The  third  year’s 
work  is  a  study  of  the  novel,  drama,  or  history  of  the 
literature.  No  opportunity  is  given  to  the  student  to 
develop  a  commercial  or  technical  vocabulary. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  the  need  of  providing  for  some 
course  in  the  second  year  that  may  offer  the  opportunity  for 
a  student  to  obtain  a  commercial,  scientific  or  technical 
vocabulary  that  would  suit  his  needs  provided  he  went  to 
South  America  on  a  business  mission. 

I  would  have  the  beginners  in  Spanish  all  take  the  same 
course  to  get  a  good  foundation  in  the  main  points  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  to  acquire  a  common,  every-day  vocabulary  and 
have  a  good  deal  of  practise  in  conversation  and  compo¬ 
sition.  Then  in  the  second  year  we  would  offer  a  variety 
of  courses.  Those  who  wished  to  teach  or  study  the  lit¬ 
erature  I  should  classify  in  one  course,  and  those  who  would 
care  to  study  Spanish  for  its  commercial  value  I  should  put 
into  a  class  where  they  might  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
some  real  commercial  Spanish.  Then,  if  possible,  I  would 
group  together  the  people  who  wish  merely  to  obtain  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  language. 
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For  the  course  in  commercial  Spanish  1  would  aim  to 
select  materials  and  textbooks  that  would  build  up  a  true 
commercial  vocabulary.  Of  the  Spanish  texts  that  have 
been  published  recently  I  believe  that  two  would  suit  my 
purposes  very  well.  They  are  Sparkman’s  Industrial 
Spanish,  published  by  the  Allyn  &  Bacon  Company,  and 
Morse’s  Spanish- American  Life,  by  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Company.  The  first  one  contains  material  that^would  very 
quickly  and  readily  build  up  a  vocabulary  of  a  scientific, 
technical  and  commercial  nature.  The  second  would  be 
better  suited  to  pupils  who  may  go  into  the  newspaper  line 
or  the  advertising  game. 

The  study  of  Spanish  is  growing  all  the  time.  Before  the 
war  Spanish  was  gaining  over  French  and  German.  During 
the  war,  German  was  practically  stopt,  while  French  came 
to  the  front.  Now  we  find  that  Spanish  is  gaining  on 
French  once  more.  I  find  that  to  be  true  here  in  Whitman 
College.  Last  year  French  led  Spanish  two  to  one;  this 
year  they  are  about  even,  and  next  year  I  expect  to  see 
Spanish  increase  over  French. 

What  is  true  at  Whitman  College  you  will  find  to  be  the 
case  all  over  the  country  in  the  high  schools  as  well  as  in 
the  colleges.  There  is  a  great  interest  in  the  study  of  Span¬ 
ish.  People  are  beginning  to  forget  about  the  part  that 
France  played  in  the  war,  and  are  leaving  the  study  of 
French  to  turn  their  attention  to  South  America,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  great  cry  is,  “The 
Spanish- American  trade  must  be  developed.’’  Hence  the 
increase  in  the  study  of  Spanish. 

The  majority  of  students  stop  their  Spanish  after  two 
years’  training,  due  chiefly  to  the  need  of  the  time  for  their 
major  work.  After  two  years  of  college  Spanish  a  student 
certainly  has  no  commercial  nor  technical  vocabulary  that 
he  may  lise  provided  he  be  sent  to  South  America  by  some 
business  firm.  He  would  have  to  acquire  that  there  and 
it  would  take  him  some  little  time  to  get  what  he  needed. 
My  plea  is  that  we  should  give  the  student  the  opportunity 
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to  obtain  an  industrial  vocabulary  somewhere  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  courses,  and  preferably  in  the  second  year. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  that  not  enough  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  students  to  get  the  commercial  side  of  Spanish, 
that  I  intend  to  arrange  my  second  year’s  work  next  year 
as  has  been  suggested.  We  all  admit  that  Spanish  has  a 
great  commercial  value.  If  so,  let  us  show  that  we  are  sin¬ 
cere  and  mean  what  we  say. 

George  h.  Lawrence 

Whitman  College 
Walla  Walla  Wash. 


XI 

REVIEWS 

Principles  of  secondary  education — By  Alexander  Inglis.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  1918.  741  p. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Inglis  presents  the  content  of  a 
course  in  the  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  as  used  for 
several  years  at  Harvard.  He  has,  thruout,  had  in  mind 
the  development  of  an  insight  that  is  fundamental,  con¬ 
structive,  and  scientific.  By  careful  organization  of  his 
content  he  has  succeeded  in  so  coordinating  the  topics 
presented  as  to  relate  them  organically  to  the  underlying 
factors  which  he  sets  forth  as  determining  a  secondary  educa¬ 
tion:  the  pupil,  the  social  environment,  and  the  materials 
available  for  the  purposes  of  education.  These  factors  have 
determined  the  division  of  the  book  into:  Part  I,  The 
pupils;  Part  II,  The  institution  and  its  purpose;  Part  III, 
The  means  and  materials  of  secondary  education.  The 
author  has  made  no  attempt  to  discuss  principles  of  teaching 
or  methods  of  teaching  special  subjects.  These  he  has 
reserv^ed  for  volumes  which  will  appear  later.  He  has 
tried  to  overcome  or  to  minimize  the  obvious  dangers  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  treatment  of  such  a  comprehensive  subject 
by  a  single  writer  by  constant  reference  to  the 
opinions  and  findings  of  specialists.  At  least  two  special¬ 
ists  criticised  practically  every  chapter  before  it  assumed 
its  final  form. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  secondary  pupil  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  physical  and  mental  traits,  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  the  character  and  classification  of  the  secondary 
school  population.  Constant  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
gradual  development  which  marks  the  growth  of  pupils, 
physically  and  mentally,  and  caution  is  frequently  uttered 
against  undue  reliance  upon  correlations  between  chrono- 
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logical ,  physiological,  and  pedagogical  age.  The  individual 
differences  due  to  biological  heredity,  social  heredity,  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  sex,  and  their  implications  for  secondary 
education  are  accorded  prominent  treatment.  Emphasis 
is  also  laid  upon  the  problems  of  retardation,  acceleration, 
and  elimination  as  they  affect  the  classification  of  pupils 
and  the  administration  of  schools. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  development  of 
secondary  education  in  this  country,  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  In  determining  what  should  be  the  character  and 
functions  of  the  school  its  relation  to  the  social  ideals  of  the 
nation  is  strest.  The  mutual  relations  between  secondary 
and  elementary  education  receive  a  chapter  as  do  those 
between  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  fallacy 
involved  in  setting  up  improper  and  false  distinctions 
between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  stage  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  urged  as  is  the  necessity  for  a  more  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  problems  of  articulation  between  them.  A  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  mutual  influence  of  secondary  school  and  col¬ 
lege  terminates  in  a  treatment  of  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  examination  and  certificating  systems 
for  college  entrance.  In  determining  the  place  of  the 
secondary  school  as  a  social  institution  and  the  adjust¬ 
ments  rendered  necessary  as  the  school  is  increasingly  called 
upon  to  assume  functions  which  other  social  institutions 
have  relinquished,  there  is  a  careful  exposition  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  home  and  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  church,  and  the  vocation.  This  section  of  the 
book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  aims  and  functions  of 
secondary  education.  Based  upon  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
must  be  prepared  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  worker,  and  also  for  the  proper  use  of  his  leisure  and  the 
development  of  his  own  personality,  three  aims  are  pro¬ 
posed;  the  social-civic  aim,  the  economic- vocational  aim; 
and  the  individualistic-avocational  aim.  The  underlying 
elements  for  which  the  secondary  school  must  provide,  if 
these  aims  are  to  be  achieved,  are  set  forth,  respectively,  as 
the  adaptive,  the  integrating,  the  differentiating,  the 
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propaedeutic,  the  selective,  and  the  diagnostic  functions. 
These  aims  and  functions  contribute  criteria  by  which  the 
values  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  to  be  decided, 
and  are  fundamental  to  the  discussions  of  the  closing  part 
of  the  book. 

Part  III  is  given  over  to  a  consideration  of  the  means 
and  materials  of  secondary  education.  It  is  opened  by  a 
chapter  on  the  underlying  values  of  subject  matter,  treating 
of  direct  and  indirect  values,  and  the  problem  of  the  transfer 
of  efficiency.  There  then  follow  chapters  on  the  place  in  the 
program  of  studies  of  English,  foreign  languages,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  practical  and  vocational 
arts,  and  physical  education.  The  treatment  of  these 
subjects  includes  their  historical  development,  present 
status,  direct  values,  indirect  values,  transfer  values  claimed 
for  them,  and  criticisms  of  their  present  organization. 
The  treatment  of  the  organization  of  curriculums  which 
closes  the  book  is  determined  by  the  aims  and  functions 
agreed  upon  as  basic  earlier  in  the  book.  Space  is  also 
found  for  a  brief  discussion  of  special  problems  such  as  the 
organization,  respectively,  of  vocational  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  instruction,  extra-curriculum  activities,  educational 
guidance,  and  student  self-government. 

Features  that  make  the  book  specially  valuable  for  the 
student  of  secondary  education,  the  teacher,  and  the  super¬ 
vising  officer  are  found  in  the  more  than  150  tables  based  on 
recent  reports  and  special  investigations  that  are  scattered 
thruout  the  book,  in  the  very  pertinent  and  suggestive 
problems  for  further  consideration,  and  in  the  selected 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  arranged  topically 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  volume  is  notable  for  its  comprehensiveness,  its 
systematic  organization,  its  scientific  treatment  of  the 
problems  included,  and  its  close  connection  of  theory  and 
the  most  highly  approved  practise  in  the  field  it  covers.  It 
is  thoroly  in  accord  with  the  most  recent  progress  in  secon¬ 
dary  education,  and  highly  practical  in  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  It  gives  promise  of  exerting  a  large 
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influence,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  grasp  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  contemporary  secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 

Francis  H.  J.  Paul 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School 
New  York  City. 


The  realities  of  modem  science. — By  John  Mills.  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1919.  327  p.  $2.50. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  describe 
in  considerable  detail  in  a  form  capable  of  being  understood 
by  the  general  reader  or  elementary  student  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  physical  science.  The  need  has  long  been  felt 
for  a  presentation  suitable  for  the  reader  who  is  not  a  special¬ 
ist,  but  who  wishes  to  learn  about  the  modem  theories  re¬ 
garding  the  physical  world  without  passing  thru  the 
long  preliminary  training  period  which  our  present  methods 
of  teaching  are  apt  to  demand.  To  what  extent  science  can 
be  thus  popularized  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 

The  author  of  The  realities  of  modern  science  believes 
that  it  is  possible  to  so  present  these  concepts,  and  this 
volume  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  general  reader  to 
the  study  of  physical  science,  including  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry,  without  exact  or  abstract  formulation.  The  author 
hopes  also  to  point  out  the  way  to  a  better  introductory 
course  in  physical  science  for  college  students  and  offers  this 
volume  as  a  suggestion  for  an  outline  of  such  a  course.  He 
makes  a  strong  protest  against  the  method  of  presenting 
science  in  a  divided  and  subdivided  form  and  emphasizes 
strongly  the  need  for  a  broader  treatment.  In  his  opinion 
no  phenomena  which  are  fundamental  are  too  difficult  to 
present  to  the  beginner  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  bring 
into  the  discussion  most  of  the  recent  discoveries  and  theo¬ 
ries  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  volume  is  based  on  what  the  author  takes  as  the  two 
realities  of  science,  matter  and  energy,  two  indestructible 
things  in  nature.  All  physical  phenomena,  including  those 
of  mechanics,  electricity,  thermodynamics,  physical  chem- 
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istry,  and  the  like  are  described  and  explained  in  their 
relations  to  matter  and  energy.  In  this  respect  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  more  commonly  followed  treatment  is  made. 
The  study  of  matter  is  based  on  the  theories  of  its  atomic 
structure,  the  major  portion  of  the  book  being  given  up  to 
a  description  of  the  behavior  of  the  electrons,  atoms  and 
molecules. 

The  first  five  chapters  give  a  history  of  the  development  of 
modem  methods  of  scientific  research  with  much  rather 
free  speculation  as  to  the  intellectual  processes  involved.  In 
these  chapters  the  discussion  of  the  discovery,  by  the  an¬ 
cients  of  the  simple  mechanical  machines,  such  as  the  lever 
and  the  inclined  plane,  is  taken  as  occasion  for  the  discussion 
of  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in  such  devices,  includ¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  friction  and  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  work  to  the  motions.  It  is  questionable  if  the  general 
reader  knows  the  meaning  of  work  sufficiently  well  to 
understand  this.  Thruout  the  volume  the  author  follows 
the  plan  of  digression  to  discuss  the  different  physical 
phenomena,  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  general  discussions. 
A  brief  description  of  wave  motion  and  its  relation  to  energy 
and  the  dependence  thereon  of  our  preceptions,  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  molecular  composition  of  matter 
with  its  historical  background.  The  stmcture  of  the  atom 
in  terms  of  the  modem  electron  theory  follows  with  much 
detail,  all  given  very  hurriedly.  In  a  much  too  brief  man¬ 
ner  the  difficult  ideas  involved  in  energy  are  covered  in  the 
next  few  pages. 

The  author  after  giving  up  two  chapters  to  some  of  the 
elementary  mathematical  processes  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  what  follows,  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  physical 
laws  from  the  fundamental  relation  of  energy.  Force  is 
treated  as  the  space  rate  of  energy.  The  kinetic  theory  of 
matter  and  temperature  follows  with  a  set  of  well-chosen 
analogies,  but  with  derivations  of  the  relations  involved  too 
difficult  to  be  followed  by  the  general  reader. 

The  motion  of  electrons  and  its  relation  to  electrical 
convection  and  conduction  currents  are  the  subjects  of  the 
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next  chapters.  Treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  molec¬ 
ular  theory,  with  emphasis  on  the  energy  relations,  follows 
the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  gases,  vapor  pressure,  solutions, 
electrolytic  dissociation  and  chemical  equilibria.  These 
are  apparently  discust  as  illustrations  of  the  wide  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  atomic  theory,  altho  the  general  reader  has 
hardly  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  appreciate 
the  many  references  and  technical  illustrations. 

The  volume  ends  with  a  description  of  the  determination 
of  the  size  and  motions  of  the  molecules  and  electrons. 

The  book  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  presentation,  excellent  illustrations  and  analogies. 
For  the  teacher  it  contains  many  valuable  ideas.  The  author 
has  not  been  very  successful,  however,  in  presenting  the 
subject  to  the  general  reader.  Too  many  references  are 
made  to  phenomena,  each  of  which  requires  a  careful  and 
elaborate  treatment  to  be  understood,  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  one  without  a  rather  broad  training  to  follow  the  quick 
jumps  from  one  to  the  next.  In  a  treatment  covering  this 
vast  amount  of  ground  only  the  simple  ideas  can  be  driven 
home  and  subjects  included  in  this  book  such  as  surface 
tension  or  Van  der  Waal’s  equation  will  bewilder  the  general 
reader.  Thruout  the  volume  there  is  a  too  conscientious 
adherence  to  rigorous  statements  and  attempts  to  make  the 
statements  very  complete  have  resulted  in  a  lack  of  clear 
presentation. 

H.^rold  W.  Webb 

Columbia  University 


The  exceptional  child — By  M.  P.  E.  Groszman.n.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1917.  764  p. 

“The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  perspective  of  the 
entire  situation  (of  the  exceptional  child),  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  coping  with  the  problem  in  its  varying 
aspects.  It  is  plain  that  the  problem  is  one  which  presents 
more  than  one  feature.  It  is  concerned  with  educational 
procedure  indeed.  But  the  character  of  the  human  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  to  be  educated  plays  a  fundamental  part. 
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Thus,  questions  of  heredity  and  family  history;  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  social-economic  conditions;  of  child  hygiene  and 
public  sanitation;  of  medical  inspection  and  clinical  work; 
of  psychologic  and  psychopathic  investigation,  and  other 
elements  too  numerous  to  state  enter  into  the  discussion. 
Our  investigation  will  take  us  into  the  juvenile  courts  and 
into  the  hovels  of  crime  and  prostitution;  into  the  alms¬ 
houses  and  charity  bureaus,  and  wherever  human  woes  and 
shortcomings  are  studied  and  methods  of  relief  are  con¬ 
sidered.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  has 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  individual  child.  The  lack  of 
adaptation  of  educational  methods  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child  is  considered  one  of  the  most  serious  de¬ 
fects  in  our  public  educational  system.  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  his  classification  of  children  as  a  basis  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  special  methods  adapted  to  each  class.  Normal 
children  are  those  who  possess  the  potentials  for  normality. 
This  class  in  addition  to  children  recognized  to  be  typical, 
includes  those  of  unusually  rapid  development,  those 
neglected  or  difficult  to  manage,  the  neurotic,  neurasthenic, 
psychasthenic,  and  those  mentally  retarded  thru  special 
physiological  or  physical  causes,  such  as  difficulties  of 
nutrition,  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  like.  The  subnormal 
class  includes  the  children  whose  potentials  are  incom¬ 
plete  or  permanently  underdeveloped  and  who  will  always 
be  essentially  subnormal.  Such  are  the  physically  de¬ 
fective,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  epileptic;  those  of  arrested 
development  either  thru  hereditary  factors,  accident  or 
disease  or  thru  faulty  environmental  influences;  and  those 
of  atavistic  development,  representing  primitive  types 
mentally,  morally  or  socially.  The  abnormal  class  includes 
the  idiots,  imbeciles,  feebleminded  and  insane,  that  is, 
all  who  can  not  maintain  an  independent  existence.  Each 
of  these  classes  is  discust  in  detail. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  methods  of  diagnosis 
used  in  the  classification  of  children.  Binet  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  are  criticized  for  their  use  of  a  year  scale  of  mental 
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age  and  for  their  choice  of  individual  tests.  The  author 
presents  his  own  examination  system,  comprising  a  full 
history  of  heredity  and  early  life,  physical  measurement, 
medical  examination  and  a  scale  of  sensory  and  mental 
measurements.  The  Binet  tests  should  be  compared  with 
the  mental-measurement  part  of  his  system  only,  for 
surely  no  advocate  of  the  Binet  tests  considers  a  complete 
physical  and  medical  examination  unnecessary.  The 
Groszmann  mental  tests  are  very  elaborate  and  even  in 
their  shortened  form  require  much  more  time  than  the 
Binet  tests.  Instead  of  measuring  in  terms  of  years  of 
mental  age,  the  records  are  in  terms  of  five  growth  periods; 
infancy  period,  primary  period,  elementary  period,  inter¬ 
mediate  period  and  advanced  period. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  “problem  of 
how  to  meet  the  conditions  causing  mental  failure  in  life, 
whether  the  individual  so  endangered  be  really  normal  or 
potentially  normal,  or  exceptionally  bright  or  dull  or 
psychopathic,  physically  defective,  subnormal  or  ab¬ 
normal.”  The  author  discusses  the  legal  provisions  for 
exceptional  children,  their  home  conditions  and  school  life 
as  well  as  institutions  and  sanatoria  for  their  treatment. 
Finally  the  training  necessary  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  is  discust. 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  the  appendix,  contains  a 
medical  symposium  including  contributions  from  twenty- 
five  medical  men  upon  topics  more  or  less  closely  related 
to  the  problem  of  the  defective  child.  There  is  also  a 
series  of  specimen  examination  reports  and  a  classified 
bibliography  of  over  three  hundred  titles. 

The  book  is  written  in  simple  language,  is  well  arranged 
and  will  be  a  valuable  aid  for  the  reader  who  seeks  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  the  exceptional  child. 

A.  T.  PoFFENBERGER 


Columbia  University 
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The  Bose  The  wide-spread  interest  excited  by  the 

Research  recent  dempnstration  of  his  crescograph 

Institute  distinguished  Indian  man  of  science, 

Sir  Jagadish  Chandra  Bose,  lends  a  special  interest  to  the 
recent  account  published  in  the  London  Times  by  his  re¬ 
search  institute  at  Calcutta. 

When  delivering  the  inaugural  address  and  dedicating 
the  institute  to  the  Indian  nation  rather  more  than  two 
years  ago.  Sir  Jagadish  said  that  when  he  chose  the  teaching 
of  science  for  his  vocation  a  generation  back  it  was  generally 
held  that  by  its  very  constitution  the  Indian  mind  would 
always  turn  away  from  the  study  of  nature  to  metaphysical 
speculation.  At  that  time,  even  had  the  capacity  for  in¬ 
quiry  and  accurate  observation  been  assumed,  there  were 
no  opportunities  for  their  employment;  neither  well-equipt 
laboratories  nor  skilled  mechanicians  existed*.  Little  or 
nothing  had  then  been  done  to  breach  the  almost  exclusively 
literary  mould  into  which  higher  Indian  education  had  been 
directed.  Even  now  the  mistake  has  been  but  partially 
remedied.  What  the  Sadler  commission  says  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  University  applies  to  the  other  provincial  universities; 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  too  predominantly  literary 
in  character  and  too  little  varied  to  suit  differing  needs, 
nor  is  there  adequate  provision  for  training  in  technical 
subjects. 

In  a  general  survey  of  educational  changes  in  his  last 
quinquennial  report  Mr.  Sharp  noted  in  respect  to  courses 
a  growing  recognition  of  the  claims  of  science,  illustrated 
by  the  appointment  of  science  inspectors,  the  creation  of 
a  faculty  of  science  in  the  University  of  Bombay,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Science  there,  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  science  courses  in  the  Punjab. 
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To  these  changing  conditions  Sir  Jagadish  Bose  has 
influentially  contributed.  Indians  are  justly  proud  of  the 
possession  of  a  few  men  who  have  gained  world- wide  recog¬ 
nition  in  their  particular  fields  of  activity,  and  this  pride 
reacts  strongly  upon  public  opinion.  A  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  past  since  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  electric  waves  found  its  solution  in  Professor 
Bose's  laboratory,  and  the  Royal  Society  published  his 
discoveries  and  spontaneously  offered  an  appropriation 
from  the  national  grant  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
There  followed  his  construction  of  a  receiver  to  detect 
invisible  ether  disturbances,  and  after  a  long  interval  his 
discovery  of  the  identity  of  response  and  automatic  ac¬ 
tivity  in  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  nervous  impulse 
in  plants.  His  deputation,  in  1914,  by  the  Government  of 
India  gave  opportunities  for  demonstrations  of  his  various 
discoveries  before  the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  world. 
The  further  progress  since  made  was  shown  in  the  lecture 
on  Tuesday. 

At  the  Research  Institute,  opened  two  years  ago,  a  group 
of  Indian  post-graduate  students,  admitted  without  fee 
and  living  on  a  pittance,  devote  their  lives  to  research  in 
physiology  and  medicine.  The  public  Transactions  of  the 
Institute  show  that  under  the  leadership  of  this  eminent 
Bengali,  Indian  research  is  making  substantial  contribution 
to  scientific  knowledge;  that  in  this  field  there  is  no  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  western  and  the  eastern 
mind,  as  was  assumed  when  Sir  Jagadish  began  his  work. 
It  may  be,  as  one  writer  has  said,  that  the  bent  of  research 
and  the  color  of  theories  will  take  something  from*  the  in¬ 
herent  qualities  of  the  Indian  mind;  but  the  faith  in  as¬ 
certainable  truths  and  the  appeal  to  facts  can  underlie 
that  research  and  those  theories  equally  well  in  India  and 
in  Europe.  In  this  no  less  than  in  other  fields  of  knowledge 
India  has  her  special  contribution  to  make.  Sir  J.  C.  Bose's 
work  has  shown  that  thru  her  meditative  habit  of  mind  she 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  realize  the  idea  of  unity  and  to  see 
in  the  phenomenal  world  an  orderly  universe.  This  habit 
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“confers  the  power  to  hold  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  truth  in 
infinite  patience.”  Mr.  Balfour  observed  that  the  dis¬ 
coveries  explained  in  the  lecture  had  excited  curiosity  even 
more  perhaps  than  they  had  satisfied,  and  that  this  was 
fitting.  What  we  wished  was  not  to  reach  the  end  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  always  to  be  progressing,  and  always  to  feel 
that  each  new  step  in  progress  pointed  out  unexpected  vistas 
into  the  unknown  which  it  might  be  our  future  or  the  future 
of  our  children  to  penetrate. 

The  ideals  of  the  Institute  are  very  high.  The  lecture 
hall  will  hold  1,500  people,  and  new  discoveries  are  demon¬ 
strated  before  the  general  public.  Thru  the  Transactions 
they  become  available  to  the  world  at  large.  No  patents 
are  taken  out.  “The  spirit  of  our  national  culture,”  says 
the  Professor,  “demands  that  we  should  forever  be  free 
from  the  desecration  of  utilizing  knowledge  for  personal 
gain.”  Besides  the  regular  staff,  there  are  selected  scholars 
prepared  to  devote  their  whole  life  to  research.  The  facilities 
of  the  Institute  are  available  to  foreign  workers  as  freely 
as  to  Indians.  In  this  respect  Professor  Bose  seeks  to 
carry  out  the  ancient  tradition  of  India,  where  some  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Christian  era  scholars  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  were  welcomed  at  the  great  universities  of 
Nalanda  and  Taxilla.  The  Institute  is  not  linked  in  any 
way  with  the  Calcutta  University,  but  has  received  sub¬ 
stantial  government  assistance,  and  has  also  attracted 
benefactions  from  a  few  wealthy  Indians.  It  includes  an 
experimental  station  at  Sijbera,  on  the  Ganges,  and  a  re¬ 
search  station  at  Darjeeling,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  to  patient  investigation. 


A  Royal  commission  on  Public  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  appointment  of  Royal  Commissioners  to 
consider  the  applications  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  financial  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  State,  and  for  this  purpose  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  resources  of  the  universities  and  of  the  colleges 
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and  halls  therein,  into  the  administration  and  application 
of  these  resources,  into  the  government  of  the  universities, 
and  into  the  relations  of  the  colleges  and  halls  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  to  each  other,  and  to  make  recommendations. 

The  Commissioners  constitute  one  body,  but  are  author¬ 
ized  to  sit  for  purposes  of  inquiry  in  three  separate 
committees.  They  consist  of  the  following: 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMISSION 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C. 

OXFORD  COMMITTEE 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.  {Chairman). 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chalmers,  G.C.B.,  late  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Simon,  K.C.V.O. 

The  Very  Rev.  T.  B.  Strong,  G.B.E.,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Sir  H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Manchester 
University. 

Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S.,  Quain  Professor 
of  Physics  in  London  University. 

Professor  W.  G.  S.  Adams,  Gladstone  Professor  of  Pohtical 
Theory  and  Institutions,  Oxford. 

Miss  Emily  Penrose,  O.B.E.,  Principal  of  Somerville 
College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge. 

CAMBRIDGE  COMMITTEE 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  W.  Balfour  {Chairman). 

The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  Morley  Fletcher,  K.B.E.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir  Horace  Darwin,  K.B.E.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  O.B.E. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Anderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Miss  B.  A.  Clough,  Vice-Principal  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge. 
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Dr.  Montagu  R.  James,  LIy.D.,  Provost  of  Eton  College. 

Professor  Arthur  Schuster,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Hon.  Professor  of  Physics  at  Man¬ 
chester  University. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT 

i'he  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emle  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  Edward  Strutt. 

Sir  Howard  Frank  K.C.B. 

Sir  J.  H.  Oakley,  Past-President  of  the  Surveyors’  In¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Cobb,  Fellow  and  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution. 

The  secretary  of  the  Commission  is  Mr.  C.  L.  Stocks,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  There  are  three 
assistant  secretaries  to  the  Commission — namely,  for  the 
Oxford  Committee,  Mr.  Marcus  N.  Tod,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  for  the  Cambridge  Committee, 
Mr.  Edward  Bullough,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge;  and  for  the  Estates  Committee,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Marshall,  of  the  firm  of  Lewin  Gregory  and  Anderson. 

The  appointment  of  this  Commission  was  forecast  by 
Mr.  Fisher  on  July  9  last  in  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Labor  Party.  In  a  leading 
article  on  the  following  day  the  London  Times  stated  that 
“the  inquiry  is  to  be  made  the  preliminary  to  a  system  of 
state  grants,  accompanied  by  some  measure  of  state  con¬ 
trol,  under  which  Mr.  Fischer  has  promised  that  the 
autonomy  of  the  universities  will  be  fully  preserved.” 
Preliminary  grants  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  £30,000 
each  have  since  been  announced. 


